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Shakespeare’s Mob Scenes: A Reinterpretation 


By Brents STIRLING 


_ study is an attempt to discover from certain popular lit- 
erature, from official propaganda, and from published sermons 
the probable responses of an Elizabethan audience to Shakespeare’s 
Cade scenes or to the Roman plebeians as they appeared on the 
London stage. The material is both incomplete and limited in scope. 
It is confined to certain current doctrines of an arbitrarily limited 
period, but implies no denial of the importance of traditional doc- 
trine inherited from before that period or persisting after. The 
discussion to follow, moreover, is only the beginning of a study 
which ultimately will include techniques and traditions of stage- 
craft as well as social background. 

The first section will present anti-popular propaganda roughly 
contemporaneous with the Cade scenes in 2 Henry V1; it will also 
be concerned with the emphasis placed, during the same period, 
upon the Anabaptists and related phenomena. The second section 
will repeat this pattern, save that it will cover the period from 
the appearance of Julius Caesar, another “anti-democratic” play, 
through Coriolanus. The third and final section will deal with the 
Elizabethan association of dissident politico-religious groups with 
Jack Straw, Jack Cade, and other traditional popular rebels. It will 


thus be an attempt to add significance to plays featuring such his- 
torical characters. 
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I. The Period of the Cade Scenes 


In the authorized homily on rebellion, designed to be read reg- 
ularly “unto the people, that thereby they may both learn their 
duty towards God, their Prince, and their neighbors,” it is asserted 
that the multitude is the backbone of insurrection, that rebellions 
attempted “by a few ambitious” may be put down “through the 
lack of maintenance by any multitudes.” These “restless ambitious,” 
because they can prevail against authority in no other way, “do 
seek the aid and help of the ignorant multitude.” In The English 
Myrror, “a work safely, and necessary to be read of every good 
subject,” George Whetstone writes that the envious man “hideth 
his conspiracies, until he be strengthened with a multitude, whose 
fury breaketh forth in the flame of fair cities, and is quenched with 
the blood of many thousands.”* Another of Whetstone’s tracts on 
rebellion is pointed in the title itself at “especially the multitude of 
ignorant people.” In the dialogue Weston, a gentleman, in the pres- 
ence of Wilcocks, a clothier, exclaims, “Upon God’s providences 
in frustrating the mischievous purpose of Savage the traitor, M. 
Walker you have delivered matter of necessary instruction for all 
subjects, especially the common multitude to learn, who are many 
times tempted to rebellion with allurements of godly and honest 
appearances.” Walker, the divine, also announces later that “the 
multitude were like unto a barrel that is ready to receive every 
liquor.”* Although the traitors discussed in Whetstone’s dialogue 
are not popular rebels in the Straw or Cade tradition, the emphasis 
throughout is upon aspects of loyalty and disloyalty exhibited by 


1Certaine Sermons appointed by the Queenes Maiestie, to be declared and read, 
by all Parsons, Vicars, and Curates, every Sunday and Holy day in their Churches: 
and by ber graces Advise perused and overseene, for the better understanding of 
the simple people (London, 1587), sigs. A2™, Oost. In quotations throughout the 
article spelling has been modernized. 


2T he English Myrror. A Regard Wherein al estates may bebold the Conquests 
of Envy: Containing the ruine of common weales . . . (London, 1586), title page 
and p. 3. 


8T he Censure of a loyall Subiect: Upon certaine Noted Speach and behaviours, 
of those fourteene Notable Traitors, at the place of their executions, the xx. and 
xxi. of September last past . . . (London, 1587), Sigs. B3¥, Dzv. 
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the populace. Whetstone is not an unskillful propagandist; in the 
present tract the executions of fourteen traitors are taken up, as it 
were, seriatim. After each is described, with details, it is used as 
a point of departure for moralizing, and at the beginning it is made 
painfully clear that the multitude which flocked to see the execu- 
tions did not sympathize with the victims. To Whetstone, as well 
as to the promulgators of the homilies upon rebellion, the populace 
as a force for good or evil was a very serious matter.‘ 

In July, 1591, from a pease-cart in Cheapside William Hacket 
and his two friends Arthington and Coppinger proclaimed their 
notorious manifesto: Hacket, anointed of the Holy Ghost, was to 
replace Elizabeth, and what are now called sweeping changes were 
to be instituted. The pretensions of this zealot who thought he 
was Christ and who, it was said, had once bitten off a school- 
master’s nose and swallowed it, were not looked upon seriously by 
political realists, but the dubious tumult which followed his Cheap- 
side pronunciamento was magnified into a cause célébre. This will 
be reviewed later in connection with the Puritan-Anabaptist equa- 
tion so popular at the time, but here we may survey it as an 
indication of contemporary publicity concerning popular mass 
action. Richard Cosin, whose tract covered the affair in repetitious 
detail, admits that the populace did not support the conspiracy as 
expected, but alleges a boast of the Disciplinarians that the mul- 
titude was “inflamed with zeal, ready to lend a hundred thousand 
hands” to the cause and had the tumult once taken head it would 
have been as formidable as the Anabaptist rising.’ 

Bancroft, who likewise dramatized the incident in Daungerous 
Positions (1593), declared that “if our said seditious persons had 
prevailed with the multitude” in their fell design of removing some 


“Notable in addition to the points of view above, is his Coriolanean cynicism 
concerning the commonalty at the conclusion of his Mirour For Magestrates of 
Cyties .. . A Touchstone for the Time (London, 1584), pp. 21-22. 


5Conspiracie, for Pretended Reformation: viz. Presbyteriall discipline. A Trea- 
tise discovering the late disignments ... by William Hacket Yeoman, Edmund 
Coppinger, and Henry Arthington Gent... . Also an answere to the calummnia- 
tions of such as affirme they were mad men .. . (London, 1592), p. 85. 
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of the Privy Council, one would have heard no cries of protest 
from “the brotherhood.” Instead, ““Oh [some dissenters would have 
said] the holy discipline, the holy discipline, the holy discipline: 
what Prince or Potentate may resist the holy discipline and pros- 
per?” The Hacket affair, with its fancifully alleged threat of mob 
rule and mob murder of officials on the floor of the Star Chamber 
itself, takes up the last forty of Bancroft’s one hundred and eighty- 
three pages. Indeed, the material quoted here is from his concluding 
and decisive chapter.® 

Whether there existed in the late 1580’s and early 1590’s an 
actual tendency toward popular insurrection and social leveling 
is a question outside the present discussion, which is one involving 
conservative propaganda and the climate of opinion it sought to 
induce. Toward anti-Anglicanism there was systematically pressed 
the charge of political equalitarianism and “Anabaptistical” com- 
munism, a stratagem recognizable by modern publicists as name- 
calling and the device of constant, unflattering association. The 
Elizabethan-in-the-street would have been resolute indeed if, after 
submitting to the specimens of public instruction outlined below, 
he had failed to associate the dissenting factions with sweeping 
popular revolt of the type the Anabaptists had come to symbolize. 

Bancroft, in a Paul’s Cross sermon preached the ninth of Febru- 
ary, 1588/9,’ is not at pains to minimize conditions. The prophecy 
of St. Paul is fulfilled by the number of false prophets now in 
England: Arians, Donatists, Papists, Libertines, Anabaptists, the 
Family of Love, and sundry other “sectaries and schismatics.” The 
device of associating Anabaptists with nonconformists is pressed 
further with an account of one who sought to prove from the 
prophets that Elizabeth was ordained of God to be Queen of 
Jerusalem, “even as the Anabaptists long since dreamed of John 


®Daungerous Positions and Proceedings, published and practised within this 
lland of Brytaine, under pretense of Reformation, and for the Presbiteriall Dis- 
cipline (London, 1593), pp. 176, 180. 


7A Sermon Preached at Paules Crosse the 9. of Februarie, being the first Sunday 
in the Parleament, Anno. 1588. Wherein some things are now added, which then 
were omitted, either through want of time or default in memorie (London, 1588). 
The data here is from pp. 3, 8, 24-26, 83-84. 
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Bocaldus of Leyden, whom as Bullinger noted they crowned king 
of Jerusalem.” 

From here Bancroft expands. In this public utterance he is char- 
acteristically unconcerned about theology; he reminds his hearers 
and readers of what is involved in the buttering of their bread. 
The “lay factious” are outright levelers, for it appears “in the late 
admonition to the people of England” that our preachers should 
emulate Christ and the apostles. These had neither house nor pos- 
sessions, so why should our preachers wish more than “a mess of 
pottage and a canvas doublet?” Lest this be misunderstood as the 
wry affair of churchmen only, Bancroft hastily converts it into 
secular terms: “Even as though one should say unto you, my 
brethren of the poorer sort . . . will you suffer this unequal dis- 
tribution of these worldly benefits? Consider how in the apostles’ 
time the faithful had all things common.” All that is needed is the 
rhetorical question: “Now dearly beloved, unto you of all sorts, 
but especially to you of the richest, I pray you tell me how you 
like this doctrine?” It is “wholly Anabaptistical” and may be urged 
“with as great necessity” against the laity as the clergy. 

Later in the same sermon Bancroft points out that “Martin in 
his first book threateneth fists: and in his second, he wisheth that 
our Parliament . . . would put down Lord Bishops, and bring in 
the reformation.” And from here, as though it were not only a 
corollary but a conscious design of the Martinists, the preacher 


. declaims upon the path of equalitarian revolution they have chosen. 


How can Martin Marprelate conceive that all this can be brought 
to pass without wholesale rebellion? 

A similar diatribe stressing secular leveling as the goal of anti- 
episcopacy and likewise linking the latter with the Anabaptists, 
is Bishop Cooper’s well-known Admonition.’ Here Martin Mar- 
prelate is called Martin “Mar-prince, Mar-state, Mar-law, Mar- 
Magistrate” who seeks to mar “all together, until he bring it to an 


8T.C., An Admonition to the People of England: Wherein are Answered, not 
onely the slaunderous untruethes, reprochefully uttered by Martin the Libeller, 
but also many other Crimes by some of bis broode ... (London, 1589). The 
material quoted is from pp. 36, 82-84, 157, 220-21, 146. 
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Anabaptistical equality and community.” The “whole drift” of 
affairs, Cooper alleges, is toward a subversive equalitarianism, and 
if such a tendency “be made once by experience familiar in the 
minds of the common people,” they will readily point it toward 
the secular arm of authority. The Anabaptists, Cooper warns, were 
originally far from intending secular revolt but their program 
ultimately “cost a hundred thousand of them their lives.” And the 
“looseness and boldness of this time” may well cause a fear “that 
the like will happen hereafter among us.” 

Cooper is likewise quick to recall the peasants’ uprising of 1381 
and its rallying slogan of equality in the days of Adam. If such 
argument “pass now,” he writes, “and be allowed as good at this 
time against the Ecclesiastical state,” be assured that it will be 
applied “to other states also which yet seem not to be touched.” 

Cooper is not content with “no bishop, no king”; he desires a 
more cogent association to be cherished in the future by his read- 
ers: no bishop, no property. Either the gospel as cited by his oppo- 
sition touches “bishops and ministers only,” which is an absurdity, 
or such doctrine “doth belong to all Christians, which with the 
Anabaptists taketh away all propriety and possessions of land and 
goods, and . . . bringeth in a Platonical community.” 

On the immediacy of the social crisis Bishop Cooper, like certain 
modern analysts, scatters his ammunition from the bottom to the 
top of the social scale. The devil is even now hatching notable 
heresies: “that peevish faction of the families of the love, which 
have been breeding in this Realm the space of these thirty years .. . 
have showed themselves even in the Prince’s Court. The like I 
might say of the Anabaptists and other sectaries, as bad as they.” 
The hysteria, or at least the attempt to create hysteria, in Cooper’s 
pronouncements is, of course, not that of an obscure Cassandra 
seeking attention. It is as “official” and as calculated as was Ban- 
croft’s Paul’s Cross Sermon; according to the title page, the tract 
was “‘seen and allowed by authority” and “imprinted . . . by the 
deputies of Christopher Barker, printer to the Queen’s most excel- 
lent Majesty.” 

Attempts of victims who essay refutation of leveling charges are 
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frequently good evidence of what those charges were. Henry 
Barrow sought to answer such declarations as Bancroft’s with A 
petition directed to her most excellent Maiestie, probably pub- 
lished in 1590. The adversaries of reformation, according to Bar- 
row, take it as a matter of principle that “whosoever writeth to 
work a discontent . . . do intend a rebellion.” That, he adds, “‘is a 
most untrue assertion, and sophistical paralogism.” For although 
rebellion grows from discontent, all discontent is not calculated 
to breed rebellion.’ In this argument, characteristic of those who 
trust hopefully in the power of analytical discrimination to answer 
gusty libel, there is a pathetic objective truth which Barrow, the 
more pathetically, tries to communicate by having it set in type 
at least three times the size of that used throughout the rest of 
the document. 

In 1592 appeared Richard Cosin’s Conspiracie for Pretended 
Reformation which, as we have seen, dealt melodramatically with 
the “rising” of Hacket, Arthington, and Coppinger. That this 
comic-opera disorder was magnified into something close to revo- 
lution by the official press and pulpit is a matter already discussed; 
what concerns us here is the way Cosin connects the Presbyterian 
position with the dreaded leveling of the Anabaptists. He labors 
throughout with parallels and analogies calling up affinity between 
the conspirators and the still notorious continental uprising. Did 
not these men, he asks, meet like Anabaptists in “conventicles” held 
in private houses at night? Did they not “likewise shoot at the 
overthrow of the whole state ecclesiastical?” Did they not com- 
plain against secular officials for the persecution of sincere preach- 
ers? And do they not pretend as a grievance “that the common 
people of every congregation may not elect their own ministers?” 
Do they not tax all other men with loose living, hypocrisy, and 
idolatry? Do they not now pretend ostentatiously a fidelity to 
the Queen’s person when they but recently cherished the fantasy 
of Hacket installed as the “Sovereign King of Europe?” Did they 
not set up Giles Wigginton and others as near-saints, “as Thomas 


®P. 39. 
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Muncer and Phifer were to the Germans?”*® This is but a sample; 
Cosin is a devotee of both repetition and pedantry, but his auspices 
are as semi-official as those of Bishop Cooper, supra; Cosin’s tract, 
too, was published by the deputies of Christopher Barker, printer 
to the Queen. 

In the Calendar of State Papers there is a letter, possibly from 
Thomas Phelippes to Saint Mains, which discusses this same aspect 
of the Coppinger incident. The relevant part of it begins, “There 
be three knaves, one called Coppinger,” and the document then 
recites the well-known Cheapside episode. Men talk of it, the letter 
observes, “and resemble it to that matter of John of Leyden, who 
took upon himself the kingdom of the Anabaptists.” Others take 
the conspirators to be mere fanatics, “which is very likely.” The 
“enemies to the Puritans,” however, are capitalizing on the inci- 
dent. “It is thought the State must be satisfied, especially on the 
prophet of vengeance, because he has said the Queen is not to 
reign any longer.” Meanwhile the Queen herself “is more troubled 
with it than it is worth,” and in the eyes of some flattering fools 
the Chancellor and Bishop “seem to bear a great burden” in nobly 
doing their duty." Here we have the Puritan-Anabaptist equation 
mentioned as being common talk; likewise do we have a shrewd 
contemporary diagnosis of the propaganda process there involved. 

It will be remembered that the kind of fright and anger ex- 
pressed by such publicists as we have considered culminated in 
the statute of 1593 which outlawed certain forms of dissent. 
D’Ewes” presents a meager record of the Parliamentary debate on 
that measure but in his account there is attributed to Walter Ralegh 
an estimate of the situation. “I am sorry for it,” Ralegh is described 
as saying, “I am afraid there is near twenty thousand of them 
[Brownists] in England, and when they be gone, who shall main- 
tain their wives and children.” Whether these dissenters existed in 
any such numbers is a question, but Ralegh’s estimate is evidence 


10Pp. 85-86. 
11C.S.P. Domestic, 1591-1594, pp. 75-76. 


124 Compleat Journal of the Votes, Speeches, and Debates, both of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons ... (London, 1693), p. 517. 
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of a climate of public apprehension. It may be said, moreover, that 
although Ralegh does not love a separatist, that although he 
declares Brownists “worthy to be rooted out of a commonwealth,” 
he is articulately aware, unlike Bancroft, Cosin, and others, of the 
danger to civil rights, such as they were, of this kind of hysteria. 
We must beware, Ralegh declares, of a law providing that “men’s 
intentions shall be judged by a jury, and they shall be judges what 
another means.” Any law “against a fact” is a just law notwith- 
standing severity of punishment. But a law which construes a 
subjective intention is such a law “that men not guilty will be 
included in it.” Though Ralegh’s judicious alarm is restricted to 
the danger “to ourselves,” it is yet a relief to the modern reader, 


disturbed by certain depressing parallels which history seems 
to offer. 


II. The Period from Julius Caesar to Coriolanus 


Arbitrary chronological division of such Shakespearean back- 
ground material as we have reviewed is in one sense unsatisfactory 
because the data in question represent an unbroken tradition. In 
another sense, however, such chronological separation is valid 
because it is necessary to show that substantially the same social 
tension was in the air at the time, say of Coriolanus, as was in 
evidence during the period of the Cade scenes. It is hoped that 
the non-literal reader will see in the somewhat literal sequence an 
attempt both to set forth the unbroken tradition and to provide 
backgrounds considered topical at specific times. Accordingly 
the pattern of the section just concluded will be followed in this, 
the second section: first presented will be a series of contemporary 
manifestations of the fear of popular uprising; this will be fol- 


lowed by material publicizing the Anabaptist scare and relevant 
phenomena. 


During a session of the Star Chamber" in 1599, at which Essex’ 


18For the propagandistic function of Star Chamber proceedings and utterances, 
see Gladys Jenkins, “Ways and Means in Elizabethan Propaganda,” History 
(n.s.) XXVI (1941), pp. 105-14. 
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Irish disaster was discussed, Cecil made his opinion on the matter 
of popular insurrection very clear. Referring to those “who move 
the common sort to sedition,” he declared that he had “no fear of 
men of worth.” When had England ever been harmed by gentle- 
men? It is rather “some Jack Cade or Jack Straw . . . that has endan- 
gered the kingdom.”** And it is equally significant that one of the 
interrogatories framed for submission to John Hayward concerning 
the latter’s account of the reign of Richard II, put the issue thus: 
“Might he think that this history would not be very dangerous 
to come amongst the common people?”’* Secretary Cecil, more- 
over, according to D’Ewes’s account of the 1601 parliament, spoke 
without reservation. At the time of the notorious dispute over 
monopolies he cautioned the house against public discussion of the 
controversy, and warned them “that the time was never more apt 
to disorder” and that some disaffected persons “would be glad that 
all Sovereignty were converted into Popularity.” ** 

London as a focus of popular disorder is exemplified in a procla- 
mation closely following the Essex rising. It is recited that “there 
is at.this time [in London] a great multitude of base and loose 
people . . . listening after news and stirs” and “ready to lay hold 
of any occasions to enter into any tumult or disorder.”*’ This 


is perhaps the public phenomenon publicized in the purported 
confession of Essex: that he publicly aggravated the seriousness 
of his offence by calling it infectious, “which word ‘infectious,’ 
he privately had explained to us, that it was a leprosy that infected 
far and near.”"® 

In Dekker’s Wonderfull Yeare, the “multitudinous spawne” of 
1603 is depicted with a morose and morbid imagery: 


Thus far the Prologue, who leaving the Stage clear, the fears that are 
bred in the womb of this altering kingdom do next step up, acting thus: 


4C.S.P. Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 352. 
15] bid., p. 404. 

16Compleat Journal, p. 653. 
17Proclamation of Feb. 15, 1600/o1. 


184 Declaration of the Practises and Treasons attempted and committed by 
Robert late Earle of Essex . . . (London, 1601), sigs. Q4"-v. 
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The great impostume of the realm was drawn 
Even to a head: the multitudinous spawn 
Was the corruption, which did make it swell 
With hop’d sedition (the burnt seed of hell) 
Who did expect but ruin, blood, and death, 
To share our kingdom, and divide our breath. 
Religions without religion, 
To let each other blood, confusion 
To be next Queen of England, and this year 
The civil wars of France to be played here 
ay Englishmen, ruffians, and pandering slaves, 
at fain would dig up gouty usurer graves: 
At such a time, villains their hopes do honey, 
And rich men look as pale as their white money.’® 


We come now to the period of Coriolanus. With due allowance 
of the claims of those who see in this play a balance—a satire against 
stiff-necked arrogance as well as against a bungling populace—with 
deference also to the judgment of interpreters who insist that its 
anti-popular speeches are simply in character, Coriolanus is still a 
morose play, and the scurrility leveled at the mob is felt to be 
coldly cynical when compared with the vivid horse-play of the 
Cade scenes, or even with Julius Caesar. Coriolanus is a historical 
as well as a dramatic phenomenon and, like the Cade scenes, it 
deserves to be set in a perspective of events and of public response 
to them. The unsettled character of this period is, of course, well 
known, but it would be well if a more specific climate of opinion, 
namely concern over the populace, were brought forth as back- 
ground. 

In 1605 the Venetian secretary in England reported, we suppose 
incorrectly, “that a great revolution is on the point of breaking out 
in this kingdom” and that “the strongest suspicion of responsibility 
for this falls on the Puritans.”*® Another Venetian envoy reported,” 
two years later, of the Northampton rising that the revolt was 
in serious danger of spreading, “thanks to the diverse religions 


19T he Wonderfull yeare. 1603. wherein is shewed the picture of London, lying 
sicke of the Plague (London, 1603), sigs. Bzv-B3'. 


20C.S.P. Venetian, 1603-1607, p. 219. 
21! bid., 1607-1610, pp. 6, 8. 
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which exist in this kingdom, where the Puritans are expanding 
continually.” The running account concludes with an opinion that 
the rising “has been growing to such an extent that they only 
require a leader to make it a formidable and open rebellion.” 

Coriolanus is contemporaneous with the widely felt enclosure 
riots of which the Venetian representative, as quoted above, takes 
account. A valuable commentary, accordingly, is Robert Wilkin- 
son’s Sermon Preached at North-Hampton the 21. of lune last 
past .. . upon occasion of the late Rebellion and Riots in those 
parts committed.” In his dedicatory preface Wilkinson delineates 
sharply the class conflicts and fear of popular revolt which his con- 
gregation, and his London readers, were supposed to sense. English- 
men have “fallen into tempestuous and troublesome times” from 
excessive covetousness of some and the extreme want of others, a 
want which “hath rioted to the hazard of all.” The commonwealth 
has been cast upon “the most dangerous rocks of estate, oppression 
of the mighty, and rebellion of the many, by mischief whereof 
many flourishing kingdoms and countries have miscarried.” Later 
in his sermon Wilkinson rebukes both the rebels and the “pasture- 
men,” comments on the relative sinfulness of each, and proceeds 
to the fearful consequences of mass revolt. Tyranny is “heavy in 
the hands of a king, but it is intolerable in times of commotion, 
when every vile and base companion is a king.” The sin of the 
pasturemen. is horrible but it is exceeded by the sin of popular 
mutiny which “being sudden and violent, is less resistible.” Pasture- 
men destroy towns, “but mutineers by civil commotion depopulate 
whole kingdoms” and open the way for invasion by foreign ene- 
mies. “And let men set what pretense and color they will,” the 
ancient process of popular rebellion has been “first to murmur 
upon some just cause” as the Israelites did to Moses when he pro- 
vided neither food nor water. “Afterward when they had both 
to eat and to drink, yet they murmured, not for want but for 
wantonness, viz. for fish and for flesh, for apples and for cowcum- 
bers. Even as many of our malcontents do now. . . .” 

That Coriolanus, a play in which the plebeians resolve in the 


22L_ondon, 1607. The material quoted is from sigs. A3?-¥, F1v-2'. 
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first scene “rather to die than to famish,” and later weaken Rome’s 
defenses, should have appeared in such an atmosphere of concern 
as is manifested by Wilkinson could be more than a coincidence. 
The acuteness of the enclosure problem, the resultant hunger and 
deprivation, and the ensuing riots which produced responses such 
as those of the Venetian envoy and of Wilkinson all contribute 
to an attitude of receptivity, to say the least, concerning such a 
play. We may let two official declarations complete the picture. 
It is probably not accidental that about the time Coriolanus ap- 
peared, a royal proclamation declared, “It is a thing notorious that 
many of the meanest sort of our people . . . have presumed lately to 
assemble themselves riotously in multitudes.”** This proclamation 
asserted further that “the glory and strength of all kings consisteth 
in the multitude of subjects.” Nor may it be coincidental that less 
than a month later another royal proclamation asserted, much in 
the vein of Coriolanus, that “of all other seditions and rebellions 
none doth bring such infinite waste and desolation upon a kingdom 
or state as these popular insurrections, which though they do sel- 
dom shake or endanger a crown, yet they do bring a heap of 
calamities upon multitudes of innocent subjects, and chiefly upon 
the authors and actors themselves.”™* 

The material of the last few pages has dealt with a publicized 
fear of the populace from the time of Julius Caesar on, we may 
now consider the more specialized concern during the same period 
over ecclesiastical communism, usually “Anabaptistical.” 

Middleton’s Family of Love capitalizes topically upon the ex- 
tensively alleged proclivities of the sect toward free love and com- 
munity of goods. It contains a passage of Shakespearean virtuosity: 


Gerardine: Who is her accuser? 


Dryfat: Her own husband, upon the late discovery of a crew of 
narrow-ruffed, strait-laced, yet loosebodied dames, with a rout of 
omnium-gatherums, assembled by the title of the Family of Love: 
which, master doctor, if they be not punished and suppressed by 
our club-law, each man’s copyhold will become freehold, speciali- 


28Proclamation of June 28, 1607. 
24Proclamation of July 24, 1607. 
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ties will turn to generalities, and so from unity to parity, from 
parity to plurality, and from plurality to universality; their wives, 
the only ornaments of their houses, and of all their wares, goods, 
and chattel, the chief moveables, will be made common. 


Purge: Most voluble and eloquent proctor!” 


Henry Ainsworth in 1604 published a defense of “such true 
Christians as are commonly (but unjustly) called Brownists.” The 
brush with which these devout people were tarred appears un- 
mistakably. Ainsworth’s defense sets down reasons and scriptural 
authority “whereby your Highness’ wisdom may perceive . . . 
with what equity we have been all manner of ways traduced and 
divulged to be Donatists, Anabaptists, Brownists, Schismatics, etc., 
and whether there be in us the spirit of error, faction, sedition, 
rebellion, etc.”** Ainsworth, like Barrow before him, attempts on 
the title page to explain away an unjust ascription of leveling 
made in this case by “the heads and doctors of the University of 
Oxford.” The specific forthrightness of his disclaimer makes appar- 
ent the indiscriminate nature of the charges currently being made. 

What must have been designed as a popular version of the kind 
of attack Ainsworth and his associates underwent appears in Oliver 
Ormerod’s The Picture of a Puritane: or, a Relation of the opinions, 
qualities, and practices of the Anabaptists in Germanie, and of the 
Puritanes in England. Wherein is firmely prooved, that the Puri- 
tanes doe resemble the Anabaptists, in above fourescore severall 
thinges (1605). In this tract, the title of which is eloquent, it is 
carefully explained that although the Anabaptists, like the Puri- 
tans, denied under oath that they sought to take authority from 
the magistrates, “yet shortly after we should have seen it come to 
pass, that they would have been disobedient to all laws of magis- 
trates, if once they had increased to that number that they might 
have trusted to their own strength.” To this charge made by the 


25In Act V, sc. 3. The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. Alexander Dyce 
(1840), II, pp. 199-200. 
264n Apologie or Defence of such True Christians as are commonly (but 


Uniustly) called Brownists: against such imputations as are layd upon them by 
the Heads and Doctors of the University of Oxford .. . (1604), p. 80. 
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German of the dialogue, the Englishman adds that “our Puritans 
will make as solemn protestations as any man can do, and by oath 
deny that which your Anabaptists did. . . . But I marvel they 
would attempt to overthrow the magistracy.” To which the Ger- 
man makes the expected reply that such a thing is not at all to be 
marveled at.?’ 

The topical quality, at this time, of references to religious com- 
munism is spectacularly attested by Rowlands’ Hells Broke Loose, 
later to be examined for its insistence upon parallels between Ana- 
baptists and the English rebels of 1381. It is also borne out by one 
of William Barlow’s sermons in which he expatiates upon “that 
very paradox of the Anabaptists” in seeking charity while at the 
same time drying up the source of charity “by inducing a com- 
munity.”** Likewise, the 1606 edition of Albions England contains 
a dream-vision in which Queen Elizabeth, after calling attention 
to the disparagement of her memory, and to the “tyranny of plebal 
tongues” in ancient Greece and Rome, concludes, 


Let it suffice. I pardon all, and blessed may proceed 
The Government, of Romery and new Anabaptism freed. 


Warner then wakes and finds that this blessing is a figment; “For 
when I found I did but dream,” he writes, “I could not then but 
weep.” 

In 1608 William Westerman in a Paul’s Cross sermon entitled 
The Faithfull Subject: or Mepbiboseth, condemns the “expectation 
of the Jews,” which, he declares, “was not much unlike to that of 
the Anabaptists, to pull down magistrates and governors.” Wester- 
man then inveighs against the perfectionism of the malcontent “if 
he look for such an exact estate, so evenly ordered and carried, 
that nothing be amiss.”*° Reference will be made later to Row- 
lands’ Martin Mark-all (1610) in which the succession of all noto- 
rious rogues and vagabonds is traced to such rebels as Cade and 


27P, 18, 


28Christian Liberty Described in a Sermon Preached in the Collegiate Church 
at Westminster, by a Minister of Suffolke (London, 1606), sig. Dr'. 


2°Albions England (London, 1606), Book 15, p. 397. 
80Pp, 22-23. 
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Perkin Warbeck. It is significant here that Rowlands, who can be 
relied upon for a sense of the topical, sees fit to include allusions 
to ecclesiastical communism. The rogues of London are made to 
say that if they “live disorderly and out of compass, what trade 
can you name that do not the like?” If they sometimes lie with 
their neighbors’ wives, what of the Family of Love, “who do not 
stick but to have all things in common?” 


Ill. Propagandistic Use of Cade, Straw, Tyler, and Others; 

the Role of Historical Chronicles in Anti-popular Propaganda 

Because “anti-democratic” drama such as Shakespeare’s Cade 
scenes and the anonymous Jack Straw involves chronicle materials, 
and because plays like Julius Caesar and Coriolanus are historical 
tragedies, it may be rewarding to consider not only the dramatic 
but the nondramatic exploitation during Shakespeare’s time of 
historical material on the alleged threat of the populace. Eliza- 
bethan historians were frequently propagandistic* and more than 
one item to follow warrants the application of Cade, Straw, or the 
Roman populace to what may be called the Puritan left wing. 
Indeed, the application is sometimes to what, in modern idiom, 
would be called left of center. 

In Bishop Cooper’s authoritative Admonition (1589), of which 
notice has already been taken, the linkage between Martinists and 
the rebels of 1381 is made prominent. According to Cooper,” 
“rebellious subjects in commonweals, when they seek to make 
odious the princes and governors under whom they live,” unjustly 
impute to them “the causes of such things, wherewith they find 
themselves grieved.” And the bishop continues, “So reasoned the 
rebels in the time of King Richard the second” against king, coun- 


31Martin Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell, His defence and Answere to the 
Belman of London . . . (London, 1610), sig. Bz". 


82The traditional skeptic should — begin with two more general studies 
to which I am indebted: Mr. Louis B. Wright’s “The Elizabethan Middle- 
Class Taste for History,” Journal of Modern History, Ill (1931), 176-88; and 
Miss Lily B. Campbell’s “The Use of Historical Patterns in the Reign of 
Elizabeth,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1938), 135-67. 


3834n Admonition to the People of England, pp. 103, 156, 157. 
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cil, nobility, lawyers, and others, and “therefore had resolution 
among them to have destroyed and overthrown them all.” 

Fifty pages later Cooper makes the same point; the rebels of 
1381 were “determined to pull down the state, and to dispatch out 
of the way” the nobility, judges, lawyers, “‘and all other of any 
wise or learned calling in the realm.” And in this evil program were 
not the privileged, as now, called oppressors of the people and sanc- 
tion sought out of scripture? “At the beginning (say they) when 
God had first made the world, all men were alike.” Bondage came 
later “by violence and cruelty.” Wherefore “it behooveth all faith- 
ful Christians” to beware of this guile. If it be allowed now against 
the ecclesiastical establishment, an entering wedge is driven into 
the whole social order. 

In 1590 the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers presented a 
pageant™ honoring the lord mayor and calling up the exploit of 
William Walworth, once of their fraternity, in killing Jack Straw. 
Jack himself appears, saying 


Jack Straw the rebel I present, Wat Tyler was my aide, 
Hob Carter and Tom Miller too, we all were not afraid 
For to deprive our sovereign king, Richard the second named. 


As for the 1381 material, there is no question that a contemporary 
application. was intended. Prior to the appearance of Straw in the 
pageant, a speaker riding a unicorn declaims 


Oh worthy City now rejoice in Christ, 

for through his grace with peace he hath thee blest, 
He sends thee still such godly magistrates 

as daily seek to keep thee from unrest. 


A similar invocation is made later calling upon the lord mayor to 
“reform abuses” within the city that his fame may be eternal “and 
London still preserved from decay.” 

The undated Rythmes against Martin Marre-Prelate rolls to- 
gether not only Martin and Jack Straw; it calls up again the Ana- 
baptists: 


%4The Device of the Pageant: Set forth by the Worshipfull Companie of the 
Fisbmongers . . . (London, 1590). 
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Mark now what things he means to tumble down, 
For to this point to look is worth the while; 

In one that makes no choice twixt cap and crown, 
Cathedral churches he would fain untile, 

And snatch by bishops lands, and catch away 

All gain of learning for his prowling prey. 


And think you not he will pull down at length 
As well the top from tower, as cock from steeple: 
And when his head hath gotten some more strength, 
To play with prince as now he doth with people: 
Yes, he that now saith, Why should bishops be: 
Will next cry out, Why kings: the saints are free. 


The German boors with clergymen began, 

But never left till prince and peers were dead: 
Jack Leyden was a holy zealous man, 

But ceased not till the crown was on his head. 
And Martin’s mate Jack Straw would always ring 
The clergy’s faults, but sought to kill the king.*® 


Bancroft, as we have seen, was not silent on the alleged parallel 
between dissenter and Anabaptist; nor does he fail us when it 
comes to the analogy of 1381. Concerning his adversaries, Bancroft 
observes, “We live in a world . . . that cryeth out: the first insti- 
tution, the first institution; everything must be brought to the 
first institution.” Sound words if soundly applied. But something 
is amiss in the application which, when subterfuge is stripped away, 
is the ancient slogan, derisively stated anew by Bancroft, “When 
Adam digged and Eve span, who was then the gentleman?”** 

On the margin directly opposite this quotation of the rallying 
cry of John Ball, Bancroft provides a note which is illuminating. 
It has been observed by many that the Cade rebellion of Shakes- 
peare’s play follows anachronistically certain outlines of the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt. This could be attributed to intentional synthesis of 
history for dramatic effect or laid to an influence of Jack Straw. 
If Shakespeare’s grasp of the matter was no better than Bancroft’s, 

35P, 5. The same stanzas with the same pagination also appeared in A Whip 
for an Ape: or Martin displaied. 

864 Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline . . . (London, 1593), pp. 8-9. 
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however, the confusion could be that of ignorance, for the note 
Bancroft places opposite “When Adam digged . . .” is this: “John 
Wall, or Ball in the time of Jack Cade’s rebellion, in Rich. 2. days.” 
Apparently, by 1593, Cade’s rising and the Peasants’ Revolt could 
be anachronistically confused even by a well-educated man of 
Bancroft’s position. But although the two rebellions may have 
become confused with each other there was no mistake about what 
they both stood for .in the minds of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 

The habit of recalling for contemporary purposes the popular 
rebels of England’s past was not characteristic only of the period 
of Shakespeare’s Cade scenes; its later prominence makes clear the 
weight and influence of the earlier tradition. In 1599, Secretary 
Cecil commented upon “libellous railers who move the common 
sort to sedition.”*’ What he said has been quoted above. It should 
be recalled, however, that Cecil did not refer abstractly to those 
who endanger the kingdom; instead he brought up pungently the 
old association, with his remarks upon “some Jack Cade or Jack 
Straw and such rascals.” 

In state papers relative to the Essex rebellion there appears “A 
Memorial about the Insurrection of the Earl of Essex,” described 
as being in Cecil’s holograph. In it again appear the rebels of 1381 
and Jack Cade: “Wat Tyler cried out for the King and Commons, 
as you did for the Queen and the Earl of Essex, but soon they 
commanded the King to meet them at Mile End, and took posses- 
sion of the Tower. . . .” Jack Cade termed himself John Amend All.** 

Analogy between the Essex rebellion and the treason of Wat 
Tyler appears also in a Paul’s Cross sermon preached by William 
Barlow on March 1, 1600-1. Barlow gives his auditors the morbid 
privilege of hearing Essex in the confessional mood of his last 
hours. After comparing the noble conspirator to Coriolanus, a mat- 
ter of possible Shakespearean implication, Barlow surges into 


3'C.S.P., Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 352. 
**Ibid., p. 599. 
394 Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, on the first Sunday in Lent; Martij 


1. 1600 (London, 1601), sigs. C3"-v, “. . . that great natures . . . prove either 
excellently good, or dangerously wicked: it is spoken by Plato, but applyed by 
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rhetoric, biblical lore, and history in which the climax is again the 
never to be forgotten events of 1381. The treason of Essex was 
“the compound of all the famous rebellions either in God’s book, 
or our own land.” In “pretence final” it was one with Henry of 
Lancaster’s rising against Richard under color of “removing certain 
which misled the king.” In “pretence original” it was one with the 
rebellion of Tyler under color of being “for the king.”*° 

Caesars Dialogue (1601)** is a repetitive question-and-answer 
anatomy of the sin of rebellion which is “not one sin but the sink of 
all sin.” The dialogue is dedicated to “all sound members of that 
body, whereof her Sacred Majesty is supreme head.” In addition 
to extensive biblical lore, the author, E.N., cites eloquently the 
familiar English patterns: “So every traitor’s offspring may say 
of their sire, “Thou has made me stink among the inhabitants of 
the land.’ What more odious smell to all true English hearts than 
the unhappy memory of Cade, Straw, Ket, Perry, and others of 
like deserts, though greater estates?” 

A volume called Strange Histories of Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
Earles, Lords, Ladies, Knights and Gentlemen, probably by De- 
loney, was printed in 1602 and again in 1607. It is composed of 
ten “cantos,” a number of which deal with conspiracy or treason. 
Significant among the latter as a revelation of subject matter con- 
sidered topical at the dates of publication is the last: “Canto X. 
The Rebellion of Wat Tilor and Iacke Straw.” Here the familiar 
story replete with the outrages and fierce cries of the leveling 
rebels is told in verse and set to the music of “The Miller would 
a woing ride.” At the end of it occurs a strange dialogue “between 
Ladies being shepherds on Salisbury plain.” The ladies comment 
chorally and favorably upon the death of Tyler, praise the bravery 





Plutarch unto Coriolanus, a gallant young, but a discontented Romane, who 
might make a fit parallel for the late Earle, if you read his life.” Could 
Shakespeare, later, have been aware of this as a tradition? 

4*°Tbid., sigs. Dst-v. 

“1Caesar’s Dialogue or a Familiar Communication containing the first Institu- 


tion of a Subiect, in allegiance to his Soveraigne. Listed under E. Nesbit in the 
S.T.C. Material here is from pp. 14, 52. 
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of Walworth, and are told of the execution of Straw. After hear- 
ing of the toll taken by the gallows in 1381, “such ends said the 
Ladies send all rebels, and especially the desperate traitors, which 
at this present vexeth the whole state.” From the rest of the frag- 
ment it appears that the traitors “at this present” are the rebels 
under Audley in 1497. Hence we have the 1381 episode applied 
topically to a revolt of the fifteenth century, and the whole printed 
as of interest, if not of topical significance, to readers of 1602 and 
1607. The devices of association and historical pattern concerning 
English popular revolt have in this case attained complexity. 
Perhaps the star exhibit of this period is what might, with 
restraint, be called the provocative little volume titled Hells Broke 
Loose,** by Samuel Rowlands. In it is told the old story of the 
Anabaptists, an account already considered. Important here, how- 
ever, is the prominent association made between the Anabaptists, 
constant symbols of democratic revolt, and the peasant uprising of 
the days of Richard II. In his preface Rowlands calls the Dutch 
rebels “as good commonwealth’s men, as Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, 
Tom Miller, John Ball, etc. in the reign of Richard the z, and as 
sound divines for doctrine as Hacket’s disciples, that preached in 


Cheapside in a pease-cart.” Then, preliminary to the narrative poem 
proper, appears as Prologue none other than Jack Straw himself: 


I that did act on Smithfield’s bloody stage, 

In second Richard’s young and tender age: 
And there received from Walworth’s fatal hand, 
The stab of Death, which life did countermand: 
Am made a Prologue to the tragedy 

Of Leyden, a Dutch tailor’s villainy. 

Not that I ere consorted with that slave, 

My rascal rout in Hollenshed you have: 

But that in name, and nature we agree, 

An English traitor I, Dutch rebel he. 

In my consort, I had the priest John Ball; 
Mynter the clerk, unto his share did fall. 

He to have all things common did intend: 


*2London, 1605. Quotations here are from sigs. Az™, A3'-v, Biv-B2t, C3¥, D2v, 


Cqr-D2v. 
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And my rebellion was to such an end. 

Even in a word, we both were like appointed, 
To take the sword away from God’s anointed: 
And for examples to the world’s last day, 

Our traitors’ names shall never wear away: 

The fearful paths that he and I have trod, 
Have been accursed in the sight of God. 

Here in this register who ere doth look, 
(Which may be rightly call’d The Bloody Book) 
Shall see how base and rude those villains be 
That do attempt like Leyden; plot like me. 

And how the Devil in whose name they begun, 
Pays them Hell’s wages, when their work is done: 
“Treason is bloody; blood thereon attends: 
“Traitors are bloody, and have bloody ends. 


And the parallel is elaborated later when John of Leyden declares 
that his fellow, Tom Mynter, 

. . . taught on top of mole-hill, bush and tree, 

The traitor’s text in England; Parson Ball 

Affirming we ought kings apiece to be, 

And every thing be common unto all: 

For when old Adam delv’d, and Evah span, 

Where was my silken velvet gentleman? 

In Rowlands’ account of Anabaptist pretensions certain charac- 
teristics are reminiscent of the Cade scenes in Shakespeare. These 
two accounts of mob uprising share an emphasis which is not 
highly developed in the anonymous play Jack Straw, an emphasis 
upon farcical Utopianism, upon the kind of preposterous sharing 
of the wealth which is so traditional in conservative satire. Cade, it 
will be recalled, creates himself a baron; John of Leyden not only 
crowns himself “John Leyden, Taylor, King of Munster town,” 
but he also baptizes himself in the following stanza representative 
of Rowlands’ clownish virtuosity. 


Well said, art ready? Shall-we need Godfather? 
Yes: take you Harmon Cromme, or any other: 

I have a mind to Knipperdulling rather: 

And Tannekin may serve to be Godmother, 

Or Knipperdulling join’d with Harmon Cromme: 
Let it be so: some water; quickly come. 
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Cade decrees that “the three-hoop’d pot shall have ten hoops” and 
that the gutter shall “run nothing but claret wine this first year of 
our reign.” Rowlands has his rebels “carouse in glasses that are 
five foot deep,” and John of Leyden decrees, 
At every church we'll hang a tavern sign, 
And wash our horses feet in Rhenish wine. 

Likewise in the “Twelve Articles of Liberty” given out by Yoncker 
Hans in Hells Broke Loose is embodied a program strongly remi- 
niscent of Shakespeare’s rendition of Cade’s objectives: no one shall 
stand before magistrates, all men shall be lawyers, a man may steal 
a horse so long as he turn him loose at the end of his journey, 
spouses may freely change spouses, tenants need pay no rent, 
bonds shall be of no effect, and prisons shall be pulled down. It is 
not building too much upon conjecture to infer that Rowlands, 
besides calling upon the broad Jack Straw tradition for topical 
effect, is drawing upon Shakespeare’s Cade episode in 2 Henry VI. 

Another characteristic linkage of Ball, Tyler, and Straw with 
the Anabaptists is apparent in Thomas James’ Apologie for lohn 
Wickliffe (1608) in which the author observes that he has read in 
Froissart “of one John Ball, one of Bal’s priests for aught I know,” 
who was the chief cause of the rebellion “under the conduct of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw” which declared an equality of men 
and a communion of goods, “which is pure Anabaptism.”** Two 
years after this, in 1610, another work by Rowlands was published, 
a whimsical response to Dekker’s Belman of London called Martin 
Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell. Here the author, with a mock devo- 
tion to scholarly antiquarianism and genealogy, purports to trace 
the succession of all rogues and vagrants. It is interesting to see 
what Rowlands, in confecting this tour de force, considers to be a 
topical stroke. “One John Mendall (alias Jack Cade)” becomes the 
original of these outlaws, and the lineage is followed through such 
names as Perkin Warbeck, and a certain Jenkin Cowdiddle, down 
to the then present.“ 

48An Apologie for lobn Wickliffe, showing bis conformitie with the now 
Church of England . . . (Oxford, 1608), p. 65. 

44Martin Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell, His defence and Answere to the Belman 
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In an attempt to give point to such drama as the Cade scenes, 
there have been reviewed instances of the use, with intended top- 
ical application, of Cade as well as of Straw, Tyler, and others. 
Since this material, on the stage or off, would have been recog- 
nized as material from the chronicles, it is interesting to observe 
next what preachers against sedition had to say of the function of 
the chronicles. By this means the historical plays involving popular 
rebellion may be set in the perspective of a larger and more gen- 
eral program for the moulding of contemporary public opinion. 
In the official homily against rebellion, already noted as being 
designed with the populace in mind, congregations, if they wish 
to know the consequences of revolt, are urged to “turn over and 
read the histories of all nations, look over the Chronicles of our 
own country. . . .”** Similarly advised is the reader of Compton’s 
Short declaration of the ende of Traytors (1587). What happened 
to “Doctor Makerell and others of the chief of that rebellious 
company? .. . Look into Grafton’s abridgment of Chronicles, and 
there you shall see it.” What occurred in the reign of Edward I 
“when a great number rebelled in the west parts of this realm?” 
“Look into the said abridgment.” What of Wyatt’s rebellion? 
“Look into the same book and there it is plainly set down.”** In 
Histriomastix there is a mob scene beginning with the stage direc- 
tions, “A Noise within crying Liberty, liberty. Enter a sort of 
Russetings and Mechanicals, (Fury leading them) and crying con- 
fusedly.” The leader, in Dogberry style, shouts, “Stay my Masters: 
we have not insulted yet. . . .” During the ensuing “insultation,” 
a second member of the mob cries, “. . . we'll pluck down all the 
noble houses in the land, e’re we have done.” To which the first 
member replies, “It were a most noble service, and most worthy 
of the Chronicle.”*’ In one of his anti-Martinist pamphlets, Pasquils 





of London. Discovering the long concealed Originall and Regiment of Rogues... 
gathered out of the Chronicle of Crack ropes, and (as they terme it) the 
Legend of Lossels (London, 1610), sigs. Fiv-H1v. 
*5The fourth part of the Homilie against wilfull rebellion, op. cit., sig. Oor'. 
464 short declaration of the ende of Traytors, and false Conspirators against 
the state .. . (London, 1587), sig. Bay. 
47 Histriomastix, Act 5. 
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Returne to England, Nashe declares that “the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, and the daily inclosures of commons in this land, teach us 
sufficiently how inclinable the simpler sort of the people are to 
routs, riots, commotions, insurrections, and plain rebellions when 
they grow brain sick. . . .: They need no Travars or Martin to 
increase their giddiness.”** 

The introduction to Stow’s Annales designates as a primary 
function of “Chronicles and Histories” the “discouragement of 
unnatural subjects from wicked treasons, pernicious rebellions, 
and damnable doctrines.’*® William Covell recites in Polimanteia 
(1595) a litany of rebellion in all lands, ending with “the intoler- 
able boldness in Kent by Jack Straw and his accomplices.” Sum- 
ming this up, Covell declares that such treasons “howsoever 
smoothed over with a fair show,” have been again present since 
Elizabeth’s reign. And opposite this summation, on the margin, 
Covell repeats the well-worn advice, “Read the chronicles.”* In 
some elegiac stanzas on the death of Elizabeth is the following: 


All those that please the Chronicles to read 
shall see how God did keep her with his power: 
And by the hand (as ’twere) be grace did lead, 
even from her birth day, to her latest hour 
And many traitorous acts against her grace, 
Did bring to light, and utterly deface. 


Many, of course, are aware that Heywood in his Apology for 
Actors wrote that “Plays are writ with this aim . . . to teach the 
subjects obedience to their King, to show the people the untimely 
ends of such as have moved tumults, commotions, and insurrec- 
tions. . . .”* It is very important, however, to observe the means 
by which Heywood considered this to be accomplished. “Players,” 
he declared, “have . . . instructed such as cannot read in the dis- 


48Works, ed. Grosart (1883-84), I, 107. 
4°From the preface, “To the gentle Reader,” edition of 1592. 
5°The Covell quotations here are from sigs. Cc3", Ccqv. 


51The Poores Lamentation for the Death of Our Late dread Soveraigne . . 
(London, 1603), sig. Biv. 


524n Apology for Actors (London, 1612), sig. F3v. 
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covery of all our English Chronicles.”** When John Green replied 
in the Refutation of the Apology for Actors, that “these that know 
the Histories . . . are ever ashamed when they have heard what 
lies the players insert amongst them,” one wonders whether, 
among other things, he was thinking of the Cade scenes, certainly 
libelous history when compared, for example, with the account 
of Holinshed. 

Finally, on the specialized relationship of the chronicles to the 
problem of revolt, it is important to take note of a special type of 
history which was a compendium of rebellion, a methodically 
concentrated series of object lessons produced by squeezing the 
larger and more general chronicles dry of their episodes of sedition 
and subversion. Examples of these are Anthony Munday’s Watch- 
woord to Englande (1584), Compton’s Short declaration of the 
ende of Traytors (1587), the tenth book of Albions England 
(1597), and Book II, chapters 2 to 5, Thomas Beard’s The Theatre 
of God’s Iudgements (1597). To this list, with all respect due to 
the difference in quality, one might add Shakespeare’s cycle of 
history plays, as well as certain of the tragedies. 

Supplementing the circumstantial evidence above which attests 
to the propaganda role of the chronicles, there are some outright 
statements of topical principle and policy. Munday’s Watch- 
woord, previously noted as a chronicle of rebellion, asserts its 
purpose on the title page: it is a warning to England “to beware 
of traitors and treacherous practises, which have been the over- 
throw of many famous kingdoms and commonweals.” Nor is top- 
ical interpretation of history scorned by Covell. The “detested 
practices of our time . . . have been smoothed over with the fine 
terms of a common good, of the freedom of the people, of justice, 
of religion, of reformation, and such like, things only mentioned 
in name, and no further intended, than in a bare show: thus dealt 
they that sought to alter the Roman Empire, by lighting the torch 
of civil dissension . . . making a show to the common sort, that they 


58] bid., sig. F3". 
544 Refutation of the Apology for Actors (London, 1615), p. 42. 
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tendered their case in so great a measure. . . .”** There is little 
doubt of how topically Covell or his readers would have inter- 
preted Julius Caesar or Coriolanus. The same is true of Fulbecke’s 
Historicall Collection of the Continuall Factions, Tumults, and 
Massacres of the Romans (1601). Fulbecke in his preface writes 
that “the use of this history is threefold, first the revealing of the 
mischiefs of discord and civil dissension. . . . Secondly the opening 
of the cause hereof, which is nothing else but ambition, . . . 
Thirdly the declaring of the remedy. . . .” This remedy, according 
to the euphuistic Fulbecke, is to be compounded “by living well, 
not by lurking well: by conversing in the light of the common- 
weal with equals, not by complotting in dark conventicles against 
superiors.” Such a probable association of Roman rebellion with 
nonconformist conventicles may seem farfetched to us, but it 
appears to have been almost an automatic linkage for writers such 
as Covell and Fullbecke. 

Another title-page statement of the topical purpose of chronicling 
rebellion is that of Richard Johnson’s Lanterne-light for loyall 
Subiects ... (1603). Johnson’s catalogue of revolt, biblical, Roman, 
and English, is prominently declared to be “a matter rightly agree- 
ing with this time of danger, where wicked persons have desired 
our public sorrow, and the ruin of this realm of England.” A final 
example of overt statement of topical motive is to be found in 
Hells Broke Loose. We have observed Rowlands’ indiscriminate 
likening of his Anabaptists to Straw, Tyler, and Ball, of 1381, and 
to Hacket’s disciples of 1591. The preface in which this is done 
contains a formulation of the agelessness of the theme. “Infinite 
are the examples . . . out of the registers of foregone ages . . . how 
the people, affecting novelties and innovations, have concurred from 
time to time with the plotters’ endeavors. Histories are full of their 
memories. Most rebellions do pretend religion for themselves.”** 


Conclusions 
A short recapitulation may be serviceable. I have suggested 
55Polimanteia, sigs. Cc2?-v, 


56From the preface, “To the Reader,” sigs. Ait-v. The same principle is 
again declaimed in Rowlands’ “Argument,” Aq". 
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(1) that during Shakespeare’s time a specific fear of popular re- 
volt, distinct from the well-known fear of baronial or aristocratic 
rebellion, was maintained by pulpit and press, as well as by the 
stage; (2) that the goal of such revolt was publicized as one of 
social and economic leveling, a charge which was denied with 
vigor and, for the time being, with futility; (3) that dissenters and 
separatists were the targets of this publicity; and (4) that the 
indiscriminate association in contemporary propaganda of these 
groups with Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, and other tradi- 
tional popular rebels, raises a presumption that audiences which 
viewed historical plays featuring such characters responded im- 
mediately, not only to matters antiquarian, but also to the uncer- 
tain state of their own times. 

There is a tendency among us all to minimize the anti-popular 
fervor present in the Cade scenes or in whole plays such as 
Julius Caesar and Coriolanus. 1 suggest, however, that a re-reading 
of these will disclose an unusual emphasis and virtuosity which 
calls for continued efforts at interpretation. No one, of course, can 
do more than guess at Shakespeare’s personal politics or at his 
private feelings while satirizing the populace as a “pressure group.” 
And everyone admits that mobs have been traditional targets of 
satire. A Roman mob or a collection of rebellious English mechan- 
icals in an Elizabethan historical play, sermon, or pamphlet, how- 
ever, probably meant something much more specialized than is 
imagined in loose interpretation. 

The present study is centered about Shakespeare only because 
he is, as usual, the most accomplished among spokesmen of a con- 
ventional theme. But there are other dramatists concerned here, 
and some poets as well. What, for example, in the light of Ban- 
croft’s and Cooper’s remarks upon dissenters, should be our inter- 
pretation of Spenser’s allegory of the giant and the scales? 





The Foundation and Early Work of the Society 


for the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts 


By SamMuet Crype McCuttocu 


i Puritan Revolution had its natural reaction during the 
reign of Charles II, and immorality was widespread in polit- 
ical, social, and religious life. Very soon, however, the moral and 
spiritual work of the Church underwent a tremendous revival, 
despite the unfortunate wranglings which disturbed its unity. 
Part of this revival was the development of a society move- 
ment. Under the influence of eminent preachers “Societies” were 
founded for the cultivation and support of devotional life. For 
the most part their members belonged to the Church of England, 
and devoted themselves to the service of their fellow men. Their 
works took a practical turn—provision for education, for the 
spiritual needs of soldiers, sailors, and prisoners, and, finally, for 
the support of foreign missions. They grew rapidly, and the close 
of the century saw the formation of the two greatest Anglican 
organizations, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(1699) and its sister body, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (1701).’ Their founder, famed as an or- 
ganizer of missionary effort, was Dr. Thomas Bray. 

Bray was born at Marton, Shropshire, in 1656 and, giving 
promise of a fine intellect, was sent to Oswestry School and then 
to Oxford, where he took his degree at All Souls College in 


1For a good account of the foundation and early work of the S.P.C.K. see 
W. O. B. Allen and Edmund McClure, Two Hundred Years: The History of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898 (London, 1898), pp. 1-60; 
and for a similar account of the S.P.G. see D. Humphreys, An Historical Account 
of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(London, 1730), pp. 1-40, and C. F, Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. 
(London, 1901), I, 1-20. 
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1678.” Having entered Holy Orders, he became, finally, rector 
of Sheldon in 1690. There he wrote his famous Catechetical 
Lectures, whose publication brought his name before the Bishop 
of London, Henry Compton, and was responsible for his next 
appointment, in 1696, as ecclesiastical commissary for Mary- 
land.* As some pending ecclesiastical legislation for the colony 
forced him to remain in England, it was not until 1699 that he 
finally sailed for Maryland. 

But in the meantime he did not remain idle. He immediately 
set about the duties of his office by attacking two important 
problems—the selection of well-qualified missionaries, and the 
means of supplying them with theological libraries. To finance 
his plans he asked for government aid; but even his most per- 
sistent efforts were of no avail. He now saw that the only hope 
of building up a base of supplies for the Church in America 
was by the foundation of a voluntary association which would 
be incorporated by charter. The plan was laid before Compton 
in 1697, but it could not at that time be fully carried out, and it 
was not until March 8, 1699, that the first regular meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was held.* 

Overseas missionary enterprise was not the sole reason for its 


foundation. Loyal churchmen felt an urgent desire to stem the 
rising tide of atheism and Quakerism and the current abysmal 
ignorance concerning the Church. The way to check these, they 
felt, lay in teaching a dynamic and practical Christianity. 

At the first meeting there were only five members—two law- 


2The most recent article on Bray is John Wolfe Lydekker’s “Thomas Bray 
(1658-1730): Founder of Missionary Enterprise,” Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, XII (September, 1943), 187-214. For Bray’s date of 
baptism Mr. Lydekker checked the Baptismal Registers of Chirbury, through the 
courtesy of the present incumbent, the Reverend S. W. Rodin. The date was 
May 2, 1658, and Mr. Lydekker feels that the baptismal entry of 1658 is the year 
of Bray’s birth. 


8Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of Oxford, 
1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891), I, 173. 


‘The minutes for the first six years are printed in full in A Chapter in English 
Church History: being the Minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1698-1704, ed. Edmund McClure (London, 1888). 
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yers (Sir Humphrey Mackworth and Justice Hook), a nobleman 
(Lord Guilford), a country gentleman (Colonel Colchester), and 
the energetic and persistent Bray.’ The aims of the Society were 
threefold—to provide missionaries for the Plantations, to provide 
parochial libraries both for England and abroad, and to provide 
schools in England for the education of poor children in reading and 
writing, and, of course, in the Christian faith.° At the beginning 
they met with opposition and apathy from some parts of the coun- 
try, but this did not prevent the Society’s growth.’ 

Following Bray’s plans, the S.P.C.K. took up the task of cir- 
culating books and founding libraries, at home as well as in the 
colonies. Its most important work was done in the field of 
education. “It was the first society in Great Britain,” says Dr. 
William Webb Kemp, “which came forward to advocate and 
support the general education of the people.”* The S.P.C.K. also 
took up problems of reform at Newgate and other prisons.° Bray, 
experienced in the work of societies and never apt to confine 
his efforts to one particular objective, managed to lend his sup- 
port to the whole church society movement.”’ In fact his first 
biographer maintained that: “Most of the Religious Societies in 
London owe the same gratefull acknowledgements to his memory 
and are in great measure formed on the plan he projected.” 


5See Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 14-17, for biographical details of these men. 
®McClure, op. cit., p. 17. 


See Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 61-121, for abstracts of letters written to 
the Society within the first year, some of which speak of opposition to the Society’s 
aims. 

8William Webb Kemp, The Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (New York, 1913), 
pp. 17-18. 

®Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 52-57. 


10Garnet V. Portus, Caritas Anglicana or An Historical Inquiry into those 
Religious and Philanthropical Societies that flourished in England between the 
Years 1678 and 1740 (London, 1912), p. 84. 


11[Samuel Smith], A Short Historical Account of the Life and Doings of Rev. 
Thomas Bray, D.D., printed in Rev. Thomas Bray, His Life and Select Works Re- 
lating to Maryland, ed. Bernard C. Steiner (Maryland Historical Society Publi- 
cation, No. 37; Baltimore, 1901), p. 48. (Hereafter cited as Md. Hist. Soc. Pub. 
No. 37). This sketch is incorrectly ascribed by Dr. Steiner to the Reverend 
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No sooner had the S.P.C.K. been established than he made 
his projected trip to Maryland, and on March 12, 1700, he landed 
in the colony. Though his stay there lasted less than six months, 
Dr. Bray, as commissary, had every opportunity to study the 
weakness of the Church in the American colonies, the haphazard 
enlistment of clergymen, and their unsystematic support. He 
noted the temptations of indolence and discouragement due to 
fewness in numbers, large areas, and the solitary nature of their 
work. He also realized the precarious nature of their livelihood, 
which depended on the uncertain stipends controlled by capri- 
cious vestries. Returning to England to secure the passage of an 
act establishing the Anglican Church in Maryland, he imme- 
diately strove to ensure a steady supply of accredited ministers 
for the colonies who, while expanding the Church’s influence, 
would be free from pecuniary anxieties. Concluding that the over- 
seas missionary work could now form a separate and independent 
department of the S.P.C.K., Bray advocated the foundation of 
a new society whose sole object would be the propagation of 
the gospel in foreign parts. Both the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London agreed with him. They had been 
deeply impressed by his previous reports,’* and now felt that 
a large scale missionary effort was needed. Isolated attempts 
would prove futile, and might lose the colonies to the Angli- 
can Church." 

The matter was formally taken up by the S.P.C.K. on May s, 
1701, when the meeting discussed the draft of a charter for 
“Erecting a Corporation for Propagating the Gospell in Foreign 





Richard Rawlinson, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1690-1755), topographer and nonjuring bishop. 
See Verner W. Crane, “The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXVII (October, 1921), 63 n.; also “Dr. Bray Associates 
MSS, Minute Book, 1730-1735” (Library of Congress photo), pp. 31, 37. 


124 Memorial Representing the Present State of Religion on the Continent of 
North America, reprinted in Md. Hist. Soc. Pub. No. 37, pp. 157-73; and A 
Memorial Representing the Present Case of the Church in Maryland With Rela- 
tion to Its Establishment by Law, reprinted for the Thomas Bray Club, 1916. 


18Arthur Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies 
(Cambridge, 1924), p. 34. 
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Parts.”** On May 19, the proposed charter was read, debated, 
and amended, and on June 16 King William granted it. Thus on 
June 27, 1701, the first meeting of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held at Lambeth Palace, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. Letters and 
statements were read, as well as the charter; officers were elected; 
and a Committee on Bye-Laws and Standing Orders was formed, 
in which Bray was included; then the meeting was adjourned 
to July 8." 

The preamble of the S.P.G. charter recited the threefold 
object of the Society: (1) Maintenance of an orthodox clergy 
in the plantations, colonies, and factories of Great Britain beyond 
the seas, for the instruction of the King’s loving subjects in the 
Christian religion; (2) other provisions necessary for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in those parts; (3) reception, management 
and disposition of the charity of His Majesty’s subjects to those 
purposes.** These were lofty aims; but the imposing array of 
clerics and laymen who attended the first meeting augured well 
for their accomplishment. They included, among others, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas Tenison); the Bishops of 
London (Henry Compton), Bangor (John Evans), Chichester 
(John Williams), and Gloucester (Edward Fowler); Sir John 
Philips, Sir William Hustler, Sir George Wheler, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, the Dean of St. Paul’s (Thomas Sherlock), the Arch- 
deacon of London (Dr. William Stanley), the Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon (Dr. White Kennett), Dr. Gideon Harvey, a doc- 
tor of medicine and nephew of the famous William Harvey, and 
John Chamberlayne, the former secretary for the S.P.C.K.” 

At the second meeting several important decisions were made. 


14McClure, op. cit., p. 132. 


15“S.P.G. Journal” (L. C. photo), I, 3-4 (all pages in this “Journal” are photo- 
graphed pages). The original unpublished manuscript resides in the S.P.G. 
Archives, London, and has been photofilmed by the Library of Congress. 


16For a full and complete printing of the charter see A Collection of Papers, 
Printed by Order of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (London, 1714). 


17“S.P.G. Journal,” I, 1-2. 
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The design of the Society’s seal was agreed upon: “A ship un- 
der sail making towards a point of land, upon the Prow standing 
a Minister with an open Bible in his hand, People standing on the 
shore in a Posture of Expectation, and these words Transiens 
Adjuva Nos [Come over and help us].” Another decision was 
that the Treasurer was not to be made responsible for the theft 
of funds. The Journal read: “That no Treasurer shall be lyable 
to make good the Losses of any sum or sums of Money Deposited 
in manner aforesaid. That neither of the Treasurers be Answer- 
able for Acts or Miscarrages of the other.”** 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching decision was to 
choose an outstanding minister each year to preach a sermon 
before the Society. Dr. Frank J. Klingberg, an authority on the 
S.P.G., has shown the importance of these sermons in his book 
Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York. They contain 


. . a mine of information about the intellectual and philosophical 
conceptions of the time. The attempts to thresh out a proper philos- 
ophy for the Society to cover the conflicting interests, in the col- 
onies and at home, of the British trader, the white settler, the im- 
ported Negro, and the endangered Indian, can be distilled from the 
sermons, a battle forum for the reconciliation of Christian idealism, 
imperial interests, and business profits.’ 


The earlier sermons present the problems and plans of the 
Society; they were usually bound with the Abstract of Proceed- 
ings for the year, and then were widely distributed in Great 
Britain and in the colonies.”® The Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Richard 
Willis, who was selected to preach the first anniversary sermon, 
briefly explained the objects of the Society thus: 

The design is, in the first place, to settle the state of religion, as 
well as may be, among our own people there, which, by all accounts 
we have, very much wants their pious care, and then to proceed in 
the best methods they can toward the conversion of the natives: 
both these are works that will require a great expence—the sending 

18] bid., I, 5-7. 


19Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Rich- 
mond, 1940), p. 8. 


201 bid., p. 13. 
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ministers thither, and maintaining them in many places where they 
have no settled maintainance; the procuring libraries to encourage 
ministers to go thither, and to enable them to do their duty the 
better when they are there; the breeding up of persons to under- 
stand the great variety of languages of those countries, in order to 
be able to converse with the natives, and preach the Gospel to them.” 


In 1711, Bishop William Fleetwood preached a sermon which, 
according to Dr. Klingberg, “became the blueprint for the 
process of Christianization and education of the Negro. A master 
of the sermon, with a genius for the presentation of just such a 
case as this, he reached all levels of society in Great Britain, and 
also in New York and other colonies.”*? However, the majority 
of sermons from this one to that of Bishop Thomas Secker in 
1741 concerned themselves with the profits of American com- 
merce, together with the just and Christian duty of seeing a fair 
return made to the colonist, the native, and the Negro. In other 
words the ideas of Christian idealism and good business, as sug- 
gested in the constantly recurring phrases “Christian humanity” 
and “sound policy,” are forerunners of those used at the end 
of the century in the antislavery movement.” 

The significance of these annual sermons of the S.P.G. cannot 
be overestimated. In the words of Dr. Klingberg, 


From the very foundation of the S.P.G., the annual sermon was the 
outstanding ecclesiastical event and no greater honor could be con- 
ferred upon an eighteenth century Churchman than to be invited to 
address the Society. Like the Government’s speech from the throne 
on the state of the nation, the sermon was a survey of the state of 
the Church at home and abroad; it drew the attention of all men 
to the missionary engaged in distant fields, in contact on the fron- 
tiers with native — and with the puzzling problems of empire 
expansion. . . . e activities of the missionary, the catechist, and 
the rector in New York are therefore envisioned as part of the whole 
undertaking, and the deist, equally an enemy whether at home or 


21Twelve Anniversary Sermons Preached Before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1845), p. 17. 


22Klingberg, op. cit., p. 19. 
28] bid., pp. 25-26. 
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abroad in the colony, was merely one of the many preoccupations.* 


And it must always be remembered that this institution of the 
annual sermon was decided upon in the second meeting of a 
Society whose success was still far from assured. 

At this time the S.P.G. did not even have enough money ‘to 
get the charter passed. The Secretary prepared a subscription list, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury generously agreed to pay for 
the printing of the first five hundred copies of the charter. His gen- 
erosity was likewise apparent at the next meeting, two days later, 
on July 10, when he gave by far the largest donation.” 

On September 19, 1701, three comprehensive reports were 
read describing the state of religion in the American colonies. 
The first dealt with the Jerseys and Philadelphia, and was sent 
by Governor Lewis Morris of East Jersey. The second, covering 
the state of religion in all North America, was sent by Governor 
Joseph Dudley of New England; and the third comprised a 
long letter on the state of Quakerism written by the Reverend 
George Keith who was then in England.” All were sharp in- 
dictments of the spiritual aridity to be found in the colonies, 
and urged speedy action before other denominations usurped 
the “rightful” primacy of the Anglican church. 

The first year of life for the S.P.G. was an important one. A 
careful study of the “Journal” reveals real progress, as well as 
many interesting sidelights. Dr. Bray’s ability for organization 
is constantly implicit in the solid results attained. Seldom in the 
foreground, he was most influential behind the scenes. At all 
times he allowed the “big names” to do the work. Like any good 
organizer he was shrewd enough to publicize the Society’s activ- 
ities, and to seek prominent members. An analysis of the first 
meeting reveals the presence of many church dignitaries, as well 
as several important London citizens. By November 21, 1701, 


*4Ibid., p. 48. 
25“S.P.G. Journal,” I, 10. The sum was {£ 56:1:6. 


26[bid., I, 15. The Dudley and Keith Letters are printed in full in Ernest 
Hawkins, Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the 
North American Colonies (London, 1845), pp. 23-25, 26-28. 
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many distinguished men had joined, including Francis Nichol- 
son, now Governor of Virginia.” Moreover, when subscription 
collectors were sent out, they were particularly asked to direct 
their attention towards “eminent bankers of the city of Lon- 
don”—especially those who traded in the plantations.” The So- 
ciety sought the political elite of London, and on March 6, 1702, 
it was decided that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of 
London should be “waited on” by the most important men in 
the S.P.G. and invited “to be members of this Corporation.”” 

Dr. Bray attended a little less than half of the meetings; but 
these were the most important ones, and in them he offered key 
information or saw that someone else did. A significant meeting 
was held on February 27, 1702, at which he took a leading part. 
He read various letters from America requesting that mission- 
aries be sent out. Of these, some came from ministers in Boston, 
Rhode Island, and New York, relating to the dispatch of a 
missionary into the Narragansett country. There was a letter 
from the Reverend William Vesey, minister in New York, ask- 
ing for six missionaries; another from Pennsylvania, asking for six 
missionaries; and, finally, one from Roanoke, North Carolina, 
asking for one. Having read these, the Society immediately re- 
solved to send a missionary to the Narragansett country, and 
Dr. Bray was ordered to wait on the Bishop of London, who 
would recommend one. It was also resolved to send a missionary 
to New York, three to Pennsylvania, three more to Jersey “with 
all convenient speed,” and one to Roanoke. At the same time the 
Society voted to continue the support of the Reverend Keith, 
who was already in America.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was made first President of 
the Society. This is another example of Bray’s penchant for 
retiring into the background, once an organization had been 


27S.P.G. Journal,” I, 21-22. For a full list of the first year’s members see 
ibid., 1, 605. 


28] bid., 1, 32. 
29] bid., I, 38. 
30] bid., I, 28-31. 
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firmly established, and allowing prominent figures to fill the 
chief executive offices.” At the meeting on March sixth an im- 
portant committee was formed whose function was “to receive 
all proposals that may be offered to them for the Promoting 
of the Society, and to prepare matters for the consideration of the 
Society.”*? It is unfortunate that no record of the discussions of this 
and subsequent committees exists, because invariably the most im- 
portant business of the Society was carried on by the committees. 

By the end of the first year, therefore, real progress had been 
made. A firm foundation had been laid upon which the edifice could 
be built. Or, to change the metaphor, the corporation was now fully 
in business. In fact, the S.P.G. was often called the Corporation by 
its own members, and in 1704 Bishop Burnet, as he delivered the 
annual sermon, continually refers to the Society as Corporation.” 
This term is most appropriate, and Dr. Klingberg has called the 
Society a business corporation trading in ideas. 

By 1704 the S.P.G. published the first account of its work. The 
account was divided into three sections—what the Society had 
already done, what it planned to do, and what encouragements it 
hoped for to enable it to continue. Of the last named, money was 
the main consideration. They had started with a donation which 
barely covered the cost of getting the charter passed. On October 
17, 1701, a form of subscription was decided upon which quickly 
netted £184, and immediately afterwards subscription rolls were 
circulated throughout England, which, by the end of the year, had 
gathered in £204.°° Funds were raised in this way yearly, and 
ranged in amount from £500 to £950. Private benefactors often 
made frequent donations which far exceeded the subscriptions. 

31] bid., I, 26. 

32) bid., I, 38. 

*sGilbert Burnet, A Sermon Preach’d ... Before the Society (London, 1704), 

SSI. 
yrs Account of the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, p. 4. 

35“$.P.G. Journal,” I, 18. 


3¢For this and the following statistics see the Table of Income and Expenditure 
1701-1893, given in Classified Digest of the records of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1893), pp. 830-32; also in Pascoe, 
op. cit., Tl, 830-32. 
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From 1717 onwards the annual revenue exceeded £2,000. This 
general fund, moreover, was often augmented by house-to-house 
collections for which Royal Letters were issued on six different 
occasions in the eighteenth century. 

The third and final source of revenue for the S.P.G. was the 
interest from the funds themselves. In the first half of the century 
the activities of the S.P.G. permitted very little investment, since 
expenditure nearly always balanced income, and sometimes actually 
exceeded it.*’ Only. later did timely investments become dividend- 
producing. 

The utilization of the collected money was immediate. Since the 
primary object of the Society’s early work was the spread of the 
Church of England and its doctrines, it adopted various lines of 
activity to effect this purpose. They were: (1) the provision of 
missionaries in Anglican Orders; (2) the establishment of churches 
and church organizations; (3) the transmission and inculcation of 
orthodox doctrines by distributing Church literature and support- 
ing schools; (4) the gift of libraries to the missionaries (one of Dr. 
Bray’s favorite efforts); and (5) the foundation and assistance of 
colleges to promote the supply of a trained clergy—Codrington 
College in the Barbadoes being one of these. 

From the very outset the S.P.G. was painstaking in the selection 
and regulation of its missionaries, who must be ordained clergy- 
men.** Each candidate was required to give such particulars as: 
“age, condition of life, whether single or married, temper, pru- 
dence, sober and pious conversation, zeal for the Christian religion 
and diligence in his Holy Calling, affection for the present Govern- 
ment, and conformity to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England.”** Following this, a testimonial signed by the respective 
diocesan was submitted.*° The candidate’s education and preaching 
ability were evaluated and, if he was not a native Englishman, his 

87] bid., Il, 825, 830. 


38For an excellent treatment of this subject see Alfred W. Newcombe, “The 
Appointment and Instruction of S.P.G. Missionaries,” Church History, V (Dec., 
1936), 340-58. 

394 Collection of Papers, p. 9. 

‘°Humphreys, op. cit., p. 67. 
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ability to pronounce the language correctly.’ Moreover, the So- 
ciety would sometimes regard a recommendation as unacceptable, 
and occasionally informed a candidate that testimonials from prom- 
inent and reliable men were not in the correct form.** 

As soon as the letters of recommendation were examined and 
passed upon, the candidate was ordained as a deacon. To be eligible 
for this, according to Canon Law, he must be twenty-three years 
of age, or secure a dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He must submit to a stiff qualifying examination by the Bishop. 
Designed to test his intellectual fitness, it included Greek, Latin, 
Scriptural and Church history, the Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles. He could also, if he wished, 
exhibit his knowledge of Hebrew. On one occasion a candidate was 
asked to translate parts of the Greek Testament into English or 
Latin, also Grotius’ De V eritate, and, finally, to render the Thirty- 
nine Articles into Latin, and then explain them.“ 

The Society was equally painstaking in the instructions which 
it prepared for the conduct and work of its missionary agents. The 
first set was made in 1701,“* and in March, 1705, a Committee was 
appointed to prepare more detailed instructions,** which covered 
behavior, manners, work while on the boat, attitude towards the 
civil government, and parochial duties.** 

About 1705 Dr. Bray retired from active participation in the 
S.P.G. He had not attended a meeting since July 3, 1702; but as his 
rich experience and knowledge proved invaluable in dealing with 
problems arising in the Colonies, his advice was frequently sought.*" 
Probably he retired because he realized that the S.P.G. was now a 
flourishing and successful organization, and no longer needed his 
organizing ability. 


41“S.P.G. Journal,” I, 158. 

42] bid., I, 245. 

43Newcombe, loc. cit., 346-48. 

444 Collection of Papers, pp. 9-15. 

45“S.P.G. Journal,” I, 183-84. 

46An Account of the S.P.G. (London, 1706), p. 35. 
47See “S.P.G. Journal,” I and II, passim. 
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An examination of the Standing Orders issued in 1706“ certainly 
indicates its thriving nature. There were seven series of orders, the 
first and last of which deserve mention. The first related to the 
Society, and provided that there must be a meeting on the third 
Friday in February for the election of officers, and another meet- 
ing on the third Friday of every month or oftener; that there must 
be an election of a new officer to fill a vacancy; and that the ac- 
counts of the Society must be audited yearly in January. The 
balance concerned the prayers before entering on business, and the 
aforesaid annual sermon.*° 

The more interesting seventh and last concerned the missionaries. 
Provided they gave security that they would take the first available 
passage, missionaries were advanced half a year’s salary for en- 
couragement. Failure to request permission to move from a desig- 
nated place was punished by salary stoppage. Provision for satis- 
factory reading matter was made as follows: “That a Sum, not 
exceeding {£10 be allowed to such Missionaries as shall be sent 
over by the Society, to Places where there are no Libraries, towards 
buying any of the books mention’d in the Society’s Catalogue.” 
Likewise a sum not exceeding {£5 was given a missionary for 
“practical and devotional books” which were to be distributed 
gratis to the parishioners. 

A further important order stated: “That all Missionaries, in 
Matters which they desire should be laid before the Society, do 
correspond only with the Secretary of this Society.” Another 
order, which revealed the shrewd business sense of the Corpora- 
tion, read: “That all Missionaries, to whom Books are given, be 
obliged to leave a Catalogue of the said Books, and to sign a Bond, 
the Penalty of which, shall be double the Value of the said Books, 
to be accountable for the same.”*? Other orders were just as em- 
phatic. Missionaries could not leave the Colonies without permis- 


48Standing Orders of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (London, 1706). 


s*]bid., pp. 1-4. 
5°[bid., p. 11. 
51] bid., p. 12. 
52] bid., p. 13. 
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sion; they were first sent to places which could support them; and 
married clergymen had to take their wives “unless they can offer 
such Reason as shall induce the Society to dispense therewith.”** 
The effectiveness of this rigid supervision and strict code of con- 
duct of early missionaries can be judged by their achievements, 
which were remarkably successful. 

By 1710 members of the Society felt that the conversion of the 
heathen should be given more emphasis, and at a meeting held on 
April 20 of that year, the following resolutions were carried: 


(1) That the design of propagating the gospel in foreign parts does 
chiefly and principally relate to the conversion of heathens and in- 
fidels, and therefore that branch of it ought to be prosecuted prefer- 
ably to all others. 


(2) That, in consequence thereof, immediate care be taken to send 
itinerant missionaries to preach the gospel among the Six Nations of 


the Indians according to the primary intentions of the late King Wil- 
liam of glorious memory.” 


However, an exclusive policy such as this was not followed, and 
throughout its existence the Society has devoted itself to the wel- 
fare of both white settlers and “heathen natives” alike. The arrival 
of four Indian sachems in London in 1710 provided an added stimu- 
lus to the work of conversion, and the Queen donated £400 for 
a mission post and chapel to be built in their country.” 

Queen Anne was not the only sovereign who gave support to the 
Society. Both William and Mary favored its foundation, and Wil- 
liam encouraged its development. George I gave his royal assurance 
of support in the following words, which were printed in the 
1714 Abstract of Proceedings: “Ye are very much to be com- 
mended for engaging in so pious and useful an Undertaking, which 
shall always meet with my Favour and Encouragement.”** 

By the close of Anne’s reign the Society was large and flourish- 

53] bid., p. 14. 

54“S.P.G. Journal,” I, 477. 


55C. F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson 
(London, 1860), p. 136; Abstract cf Proceedings for 1711 (London, 1712), p. 38. 


56P, 28. 
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ing. There can be no better proof of this than an analysis of the 
Abstract of Proceedings for the year 1713. It commences with an 
apology for not doing as well as the Society would like, and cites 
the difficulties and delays encountered in “the good work”— 
remoteness of locale, “changeable affections of men,” the forces 
of prejudice, and others. It next deplores the fact that no extra 
missionaries were sent out because expenses had far exceeded in- 
come the previous year. Then follows a list of legacies, gifts and 
benefactions given to the S.P.G. There is also a complete list of 
the books given the Society and a list of new members. 

Other reports and problems follow. The perennial question of 
sending a bishop to the Colonies is raised, with a vigorous plea for 
its solution. The Society reports that it continues to inquire into 
the qualifications of incipient missionaries. It tells of the year’s 
work in building churches and other edifices, as well as the in- 
struction of Indian and Negro slaves “belonging to the Plantations 
and Families of her Majesty’s subjects.” Several letters from mis- 
sionaries in the field are quoted to show the progress made in the 
conversion of heathens. This does not prevent the interjection of 
a solemn reminder: “We earnestly advised the Clergy to promote 
Charity, Piety, and Practical Christianity among their people.” 

The final section concerns a record of the Queen’s “Bounty and 
Goodness,” a report on the prospective Codrington College, and 
the report of the auditors. Receipts for the year were £ 3,848:- 
11:04; payments £3,052:5:10; balance in cash on January 16, 
1713, £796:5:34%4. [he annual subscriptions amounted to £700, 
and the yearly expense incurred for salaries to missionaries, cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters was £1,940; and for salaries to Treas- 
urer, Secretary, and Messenger, £140." 

The Abstract was not always as optimistic as this. For example, 
in 1716 four pages were taken to stress the problems faced in the 
colonies. First and foremost was the need for a resident bishop in 
America, for remote control from London hampered all mission- 
aries alike. Secondly, the Society deplored the smallness of the 
missionary roll. Thirdly, all kinds of books, especially Prayer 


57 Abstract of Proceedings for 1713 (London, 1714), pp. 33, 45, 53-55- 
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Books, were urgently needed. The nonresidence of many mission- 
aries was the fourth problem. The next was a subtle dig at the 
fallability of human nature—it cited the “want of Affection and 
Brotherly Love” between missionaries, a most unfortunate fact, it 
felt, since many people opposed the missionaries just because they 
were missionaries. The sixth and last problem was the effort to 
cope with the disorder and confusion springing from the calami- 
ties of war.** These four pages, therefore, are a brief and vivid 
resume of the difficulties facing the S.P.G. in America and the 
West Indies. 

The Abstracts are also most informative in other ways. In 1716 
the general instructions for missionaries were printed in full.‘ 
From 1719 onwards an alphabetical list of Society members was 
printed, together with a list of American missionaries and school- 
masters and the amount of their salaries. From 1720 to 1730 the 
number of missionaries and schoolmasters had risen from twenty- 
seven to forty-six, and the total salaries from £1,261 to £2,165. 
The average pay of a missionary was from {£50 to £55 per 
annum, and of a schoolmaster £10 to £15. A further permanent 
addition was made in 1726, when an abstract of the charter was 
printed. 

Indeed the Abstracts provide us with a complete picture of the 
magnitude of the Society’s work. At the center, in London, sat 
the executive body, sending orders and receiving reports from all 
points in America and the West Indies. These reports likewise 
demonstrate the diverse nature of the work.” In order to render 
the Society’s services more systematic and effective, the missionary 
was required to keep a record, which was called a Notitia Paro- 
chialis. In it he kept the names of his parishioners, the names of 
any expressing a desire to be baptized, the dates of baptism, the 
names of communicants, with the date of their first communion, 


58Abstract of Proceedings for 1716 (London, 1717), pp. 17-21. 
59] bid., pp. 13-17. 

6°See Abstract of Proceedings for the particular years. 

*1The “S.P.G. Letter Books” contain the bulk of this material. 
62For a facsimile of this see Pascoe, op. cit., II, 839-40. 
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and, finally, a summation of the main difficulties which confronted 
him in his work. The contents of his Notitia Parochialis, therefore, 
provided the missionary with the bulk of the semiannual report 
which he was compelled to send the Secretary. Besides these two 
full reports yearly, he was urged to write frequently on any ques- 
tion which faced him. The missionaries, writes Dr. Klingberg, were 
“constantly advised from London and asked to carry out definite 
policies as a group and as individuals. Often graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Trinity College (Dublin), Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
as well as of American colleges, they reported with a skill worthy 
of a Swift, a Defoe, or a Fielding, sketching the colonial scene in 
unforgettable terms.”** 

The Secretary brought these letters before the Society and if 
any problem required serious attention it was delegated to a com- 
mittee, or grouped with similar problems and dealt with as soon 
as possible. Nothing escaped the eagle and conscientious eye of 
the London body, the headquarters and clearing-house of the whole 
vast operational network. Policies were formulated. Orders were 
sent. Anyone who studies the S.P.G. Journal can enjoy an almost 
day-by-day account of the body in motion. Time and again one 
can follow a particular problem as it is thrashed out, and many 
of them were really thrashed out! A case in point is the manage- 
ment of the Codrington Estate. The men in London withheld 
nothing when it came to discussing Codrington. 

Bishop Thomas Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
could speak with justifiable pride when he reviewed the Society’s 
work in 1741: 


In less than forty Years, under many Discouragements, and with an 
income very disproportionate to the Vastness of the Undertaking, a 
great deal hath been done; though little notice may have been taken 
of it, by Persons unattentive to these things, or backward to acknowl- 
edge them. Near a Hundred Churches have been built: above ten 
thousand Bibles and Common-Prayers, above a hundred thousand other 
pious Tracts distributed; great Multitudes, upon the whole, of Negroes 


63F, J. Klingberg, “Contributions of the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life,” 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XII (Sept., 1943), 221. 
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and Indians brought over to the Christian Faith: many numerous 
Congregations have been set up, which now support the: Worship of 
God at their own Expence, where it was not known before; and 
Seventy Persons are constantly employed, at the Expence of the 
Society, in the farther service of the Gospel. 


The Society can claim to have been the first missionary society 
to train or send out medical missionaries. In 1712, the Reverend 
J. Holt, skilled in “physic and surgery,” was sent out to General 
Codrington’s two plantations in the Barbadoes,* and through his 
and his successor’s work many converts were made. This, however, 
was the only organized medical missionary work done by the 
S.P.G. during the eighteenth century. 

The Society typified a mood of private initiative in an era of 
great change. Society was in a state of flux and neither Church nor 
State was prepared to act as an ameliorative agency.®° The leaders 
of the S.P.G. possessed to a marked degree the vital character and 
energy of an age which conceived and guided great organizations. 
Both the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. contributed to making the 
Anglo-Saxon world more humane, to stimulating and extending 
intellectual development, and certainly to aiding imperialism.” 
Moreover, in America they were an Anglican minority movement 
in a nonconformist region. “The genius of Thomas Bray and his 
successors,” claims Dr. Klingberg, “lies in their complete under- 
standing of the frontier problem of intellectual poverty in all its 
ramifications. With superb intelligence, they took steps to remedy 
this colonial poverty of the mind and soul. No body of men has 
ever more thoroughly analyzed the spiritual and intellectual needs 
of a new society than did Bray and his associates.”** The S.P.G. is 
still vigorously functioning today—surely a fitting memorial to the 
efforts of its founder and early workers. 


6*Thomas Secker, A Sermon Preached before the Society ... (London, 1741), 
Pp. 13-14. 

85Pascoe, op. cit., I, 199. 

s6F, J. Klingberg, “The Evolution of the Humanitarian Spirit in Eighteenth 
Century England,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXVI 
(July, 1942), 275-76. 

®7Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism, p. 4. 

8Klingberg, Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XIl, 217. 





Sweden and the Jacobites in 1716 


By Joun J. Murray 


I“ 1715 the Jacobite insurrection collapsed at Preston and Sheriff- 
muir, and James Edward Stuart, the Pretender to the English 
throne, once more took up his travels. He had kept his honor on 
the edge of the Scottish Highlands* but the “Fifteen” was another 
item on the list of historical defeats. Still, all was not lost, although 
as Sir Charles Petrie claims, “By now it had become clear that James 
was at the mercy of events; that is to say, he had become a pawn 
upon the international chessboard. He was no longer in a position 
to treat with the monarchs of Europe on an equal footing, and they 
merely made use of him and his supporters when it suited their 
policy to make themselves unpleasant to the British Government.”* 
The pawn, however, played skillfully, can checkmate a king. 
Many Tories in England were in complete agreement with the 
Stuart party except for matters of religion, and the clans in the 
Scottish Highlands, although set back by the failure of the “rising 
of the Fifteen,” could be expected to “go out” whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred to whip and plunder their neighbors to the south. 
The Catholics in Ireland—a majority of the population—were ready 
to assist in reestablishing a son of the church on the English throne, 
and the defeated Jacobite leader, John Erskine, Earl of Mar, thought 
that approximately two thousand Irish soldiers in the army of the 
King of Spain might be enlisted for such a venture.* Jacobites of 
greater and lesser capabilities abounded in France and were united 
in their determination to unseat their English political enemies. 
Their efforts received more than polite sympathy from statesmen 
high in French circles. The Regent of France, the Duke of Orleans, 
had been openly pro-Stuart prior to 1716, and it was possible that 
he could be won back to the Pretender’s cause. The Treaty of 
1Andrew Lang, A History of Scotland (Edinburgh and London, 1907), IV, 186. 


2Charles Petrie, The Jacobite Movement (London, 1932), p. 149. 


3Mar to the Earl of Oxford, Oct. 2, 1716, Hist. MSS Comm., Stuart Papers, Iii, 
10. 
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Utrecht had not mollified Anglo-French rivalry and hatred, even 
though it had officially brought peace to the two nations.‘ 

Exiled governments and pretenders to thrones have always found 
scope for their peculiar talents in wars, especially if the antagonists 
of their hopes and plans are belligerents. One war not yet con- 
cluded, the Great Northern War, offered excellent possibilities 
for intrigue. George I of England, as Elector of Hanover, had 
in 1715 joined the northern alliance’ against Charles XII of Sweden, 
hoping to seize the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden from the 
tottering Swedish Empire, and late in that year a portion of the 
British fleet had been used in the siege of the Swedish fortress of 
Stralsund.® At that time attempts had been made by France and 
the Jacobites to gain Swedish participation in the “Fifteen,” but 
Charles XII had been too busy defending his possessions in Pome- 
rania to take part in a diversionary movement against Scotland. 
Known Jacobites, however, were serving in the armies of Sweden’ 
and their presence, used by the Danish ambassador in London to 
solicit English naval support for the northern alliance,*® gave the 
Jacobite leaders intermediaries who had the ear of the Swedish 


‘British Diplomatic Instructions, France, 1689-1721, ed. L. G. Wickham-Le 
(“Camden third series,” XXXV; London, 1925). James Dalrymple, Lord Stair, 
Annals and Correspondence of the First and Second Earls of Stair, ed. John, 
Murray Graham (1875). 


5The members of the northern alliance were Russia, Denmark-Norway, England- 
Hanover, Brandenburg-Prussia, and Poland-Saxony. 


6An English squadron under the command of Captain Edward Hopson, after 
aiding in the capture of Riigen, assisted in the blockade of Stralsund. The value 
of the English aid is difficult to estimate. Inclement weather and a poorly equipped 
fleet, rather than Hopson’s squadron, may have been the cause for the Swedish 
failure to reinforce the d garrison. Cf. Wolfgang Michael, Englische 
Geschichte im Achtzebnten Jabrhundert (Berlin and mao § 1896-1920), I, 729; 
Johann Gustav Droysen, Geschichte der Preussischen Politik (Leipzig, 1855-86), 
Part IV, Vol. II, 140-42, and Thomas Lediard, Naval History of England (1735), 
II, 870. 

7Count Karl Gyllenborg to Baron Erik Sparre, Apr. 25, 1716, Handlingar 
roérande Skandinaviens Historia (Stockholm, 1822), X, 310-311. Cited hereafter 
as Handlingar. 


8Instructions to Henrik Séhlenthal, envoy extraordinary to England, Mar. 18, 
1716, MSS in Rigsarkiv (Copenhagen), Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs Afdeling, 
England C, Envoyé extraordinaire Henrik Frederik von Séblenthals Gesandtskabs- 
Arkiv 1711-1731. 
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King. The dispatching of an English squadron to the Baltic in the 
spring of 1716 increased the possibility of aid from Charles XII; for 
the ships sent ostensibly for the purpose of protecting English 
commerce were also to cover an attack upon Sweden by Russia 
and Denmark, and to provoke Charles XII into open hostilities 
against Britain.” An opening wedge was thus provided by the 
Admiralty and henceforth the Swedish diplomats became more 
open to Stuart supplications, although earlier Baron Erik Sparre, 
the Swedish ambassador to France, had been approached concern- 
ing the possibility of James’s going to Sweden or to the Swedish 
continental possession of Zweibriicken. Sparre had at that time 
written his home government for directions as to his attitude 
towards the Jacobites.*® But, up to May 23, no answer had been 
received from the King of Sweden.” 

Robert Leslie and General Arthur Dillon, high ranking Jaco- 
bites, desired to send an envoy to Charles, but Sparre, although he 
paid lip service to the idea, refused to sanction the proposal until 
he heard from Sweden."* Mar also opposed such action, believ- 
ing that all negotiations should be conducted through Sparre in 
France.* Notwithstanding, Sir John Erskine of Alva, a cousin 
of Mar, was dispatched to Sweden, but that worthy was as unsuc- 
cessful in this as in some of his other adventures for he was able 
to get only as far as Travemiinde.”* 

Just before Erskine started on his journey, Baron Georg von 


%Sir John Norris, commander of the squadron, to a minister of Charles XII, 
Hist. MSS Comm., Townshend Papers, p. 90; John Robethon to Alexander, Lord 
Polwarth, June, 1716, Hist. MSS Comm., Polwarth Papers, I, 33. 


10James Butler, Duke of Ormond, to James III, the Pretender, Mar. 17, 1716, 
Stuart Papers, Il, 20. 


11Dillon to Mar, May 15, 1716, Stuart Papers, Il, 155. 
12Loc. cit. 
13Mar to Dillon, June 9, 1716, Stuart Papers, Il, 213. 


14Lang, IV, 228, calls Erskine “the unlucky” because of the poor results of his 
earlier ventures in the service of James. 


15Various letters between Erskine and the Jacobites in Paris, Stuart Papers, II, 
passim. 
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King. The dispatching of an English squadron to the Baltic in the 
spring of 1716 increased the possibility of aid from Charles XII; for 
the ships sent ostensibly for the purpose of protecting English 
commerce were also to cover an attack upon Sweden by Russia 
and Denmark, and to provoke Charles XII into open hostilities 
against Britain.’ An opening wedge was thus provided by the 
Admiralty and henceforth the Swedish diplomats became more 
open to Stuart supplications, although earlier Baron Erik Sparre, 
the Swedish ambassador to France, had been approached concern- 
ing the possibility of James’s going to Sweden or to the Swedish 
continental possession of Zweibriicken. Sparre had at that time 
written his home government for directions as to his attitude 
towards the Jacobites.’ But, up to May 23, no answer had been 
received from the King of Sweden." 

Robert Leslie and General Arthur Dillon, high ranking Jaco- 
bites, desired to send an envoy to Charles, but Sparre, although he 
paid lip service to the idea, refused to sanction the proposal until 
he heard from Sweden.** Mar also opposed such action, believ- 
ing that all negotiations should be conducted through Sparre in 
France.* Notwithstanding, Sir John Erskine of Alva, a cousin 
of Mar, was dispatched to Sweden, but that worthy was as unsuc- 
cessful in this as in some of his other adventures’ for he was able 
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Gortz,"* Charles’s plenipotentiary at large, set out for Holland, 
arriving there on July 13. The trip from Sweden had indeed been 
eventful, for the Baron reached Amsterdam in a state of omemia mea 
mecum porto. His baggage and servants had fallen into the hands 
of the Danes, and he had been able to escape with his papers only 
by a stroke of luck.’ The purpose of his mission was to raise 
1,000,000 riksdaler for the depleted treasury of Sweden and, if the 
opportunity should present itself, to treat for peace with the ene- 
mies of Charles XII."* 

Gortz continued his journey to the Hague, where he was 
accosted, a few days after his arrival, by an English officer who 
suggested that Sweden cede Bremen and Verden to Hanover. 
The Swedish minister refused to listen. Fifteen days later, to the 
Baron’s surprise, the same officer asked Gértz to accept a sum of 
money and ally himself with the Pretender. Géytz pointed out that 
he was not empowered to treat with the Chevalier or his agents, 
but expressed a willingness to take the money as a loan. The Jaco- 
bite thereupon asked for time to consider the Swedish reply.”° 

Sparre had meanwhile become embittered because of his treat- 
ment by the French, who were paying less and less attention to 
Sweden’s plight. Although France was bound by treaty to sub- 
sidize the Swedes, no money had been forthcoming. An exhausted 
exchequer was the French excuse for non-payment, but Sparre 
blamed it on a lack of faith.” Sparre decided, therefore, to confer 


16G6rtz was, next to the King, the most powerful man in Sweden, although he 
was a Holsteiner by birth. The best short account of his life is H. J. Lindeberg, 
Gértz (Stockholm, 1925). 


17G6rtz to Sparre, Handlingar, VIII, 248. 


18F, C. von Moser, Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld des Freyherrn von Schlitz, 
gennant Goetz (Hamburg, 1776). Appendix ii has a copy of Gértz’s instructions. 


19Fn redogoérelse av Baron Georg Heinrich von Gértz rérande hans férhal- 
lande till jakobiterna,” Svensk Historisk Tidskrift, XVIII (1898), 276-86. Cited 
hereafter as “Gortz’s Relation,” SHT. 


20Sparre to Count Mauritz Vellingk, Handlingar, VIII, 220. “Quand jinsiste 
sur les subsidies on allegue |’épuisement des finances, mais les amis disent que c’est 
celuy de la volonté.” 
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with Gortz on the problem of raising ships, sailors, and money in 
France.”* 

The two Swedish ministers met in August at Douai, a small 
village on the frontier of Flanders. The results of the conference 
were negligible, but Sparre presumably used the first possible 
occasion to intercede for the Jacobites and to endeavour to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of the Swedish Court towards James. Gértz, 
on the other hand, suggested that Sparre persuade France to sup- 
ply as much money as possible, for Charles’s treasury was close 
to its elastic limit.” 

A meeting at Paris in the following month was to bear more 
fruit and was to give a decided impetus to Swedo-Jacobite cabals. 
The day after Gértz’s arrival in the French capital, Sparre con- 
versed for two hours with the Jacobite Dillon. Sparre wanted 
Dillon to draft a memoir to be carried to Charles by Gértz when 
he left Paris on September 10. Sparre was at this time acting with- 
out orders from Sweden, and when he heard that the queen 
mother, Mary of Modena, was cognizant of the negotiations, he 
flew into a passion, for her court was a veritable grapevine for 
carrying information of all Jacobite movements to the British min- 
ister in Paris, Sir John Dalrymple, Lord Stair.** By the next morn- 
ing, however, Sparre had somewhat calmed down; he sent again 
for Dillon and accepted a memoir,™ the purpose of which was to 
unite James and Charles without binding either party to a formal 
agreement.” 

While Gértz was toying with the Jacobites and straining every 


21Th. Westrin, “Friherre Georg Henrich von Gértz bref ur fangelset i Arnhem 
1717, med en inledning,” Svensk Historisk Tidskrift, XVII, 101. Cited hereafter 
as Westrin SHT. The introduction to Gértz’s letters from his prison at Arnheim 
is one of the best treatments of Jacobite-Swedish relations in 1716. 


*2G6rtz to Vellingk, Sept. 17, 1716. Quoted in Westrin, SHT, XVII, 101. 


*3Lang, IV, 260-61. Just before his mother’s death, even James came to realize 
the untrustworthiness of the people in her court. According to Lang, “Among 
all the spies of the age, perhaps none equalled in infamy the miscreant Higgons, 
who ate her (Mary’s) bread and betrayed her, even as she lay dying, to the 
Earl of Stair.” 


24The Memoir, Stuart Papers, Il, 429. 
25Dillon to James, Sept. 12, 1716, Stuart Papers, Il, 427. 
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sinew to raise money from France and the merchants of Holland,” 
a change was taking place in the northern alliance. The refusal 
of the Russians to carry out a proposed invasion against Sweden 
gave the coup de grdce to a disintegrating coalition. Still wider 
became the rift between Russia and the other members of the 
northern alliance when Czar Peter the Great decided to winter 
his Russian soldiers in Holstein and Mecklenburg, much to the 
embarrassment of Count Andreas Bernstorff, the First Minister of 
George I, and other Mecklenburg nobles. The opportunity was 
ripe for Gértz to play Russia off against the rest of Sweden’s 
many enemies. Money, however, was necessary to achieve the 
maximum advantage from the shifting European scene, for Sweden 
had to appear strong in the coming spring of 1717 or lose all chance 
to salvage anything from the wreckage of its badly battered em- 
pire.” Gértz turned to the Jacobites for financial assistance, and 
thought more seriously about a Stuart restoration. 

In October, 1716, Gértz wrote Sparre claiming that the more 
he considered the Scottish plan the better it “tasted to him.” It 
was too late in the fall to attempt an invasion of Scotland but it 
might be made the following year”*—that is, if money to purchase 
the necessary transport ships were obtainable. It was decided not 
to inform Charles XII of the project until the stage had been set 
to win his approval. When that was accomplished Gértz promised 
to go to Sweden and lay the entire plan before his master.** There 
seems to be no doubt that by October Gortz was seriously nego- 


26Gortz to Sparre, Sept. 18 and Oct. 1, 1716, Handlingar, VIII, 266, 289-91. 
Detailed information concerning Gértz’s financial transactions in Holland can be 
found in Guillaume de Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir a histoire du XVIII 
siécle (Hague and Amsterdam, 1700-1718), IX, passim. Cf. Moser, appendixes. 


27Gértz to Count von der Nath, Oct. 3, 1716, quoted in Moser, p. 132. “Il est 
absolument nécessaire, que pendant l’hiver nous fassions tous les efforts imaginables 
par rapport aus préparatifs pour l'année prochaine, si. nous voulons, qu’entre ce 
tems la négotiation aille bien ci-dehors, pour sortir une bonne fois d’affaire et 
pour parvenir 4 une fin heureuse.” 


28Gértz to Sparre, Oct. 29, 1716, Handlingar, X, 370. 
29/dem, Oct. 9, Handlingar, X, 366. 
80fdem, Oct. 29, 1716, Handlingar, X, 370. 
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tiating with the Jacobites, and that his espousal of the Chevalier’s 
cause grew from Jacobite offers of monetary aid. The Swedish 
historian, Westrin, feels that a Jacobite offer of £60,000 sterling 
was too tempting for the Baron to ignore.® 

November saw both parties striving to reach an agreement, and 
it was during the early days of that month that the two perceived 
even more closely their value to each other. Gértz, carefully watch- 
ing the trend of Russian diplomacy, learned that Peter had ex- 
pressed his dislike for George I to Sir Henry Stirling, then visiting 
his uncle, Sir Robert Erskine, the Czar’s physician. According to 
Stirling, Peter had said nothing would please him more than to 
have the Chevalier made king of England.** Gértz held Erskine—a 
known Jacobite—responsible for cultivating the Czar’s friendly dis- 
position towards James, and he felt that the latter’s adherents should 
return the Czar’s good will by assuring him that he would not find 
them wanting if and when he put them to the test.** Although the 
Swedish minister did not trust implicitly the rumor of Peter’s 
changed attitude, he was decidedly interested in the possibility of 
uniting Charles and Peter for the purpose of expelling George from 
the English throne and substituting James. 

Hearing that the Czar was to visit the Hague while en route to 
Paris, Gértz requested Count Karl Gyllenborg, the Swedish min- 
ister to England, to arrange for him a meeting with Dr. Erskine.” 
Although Gyllenborg obtained a letter of introduction, he feared 
to send it to the Baron lest it be seized by English postal officials.** 


31Westrin, SHT, XVIII, 105 ff. Cf. Gyllenborg to Gortz, Oct. 27, 1716, printed 
in The Parliamentary History of England, ed. William Cobbett (London, 1806-18), 
VII, 400. Letters passing between Gértz and Gyllenborg in the last half of 1716 
may also be found printed in C.S. Terry, The Chevalier de Saint George (Lon- 
don, 1901), and Letters which passed between Count Gyllenborg and Baron 
Gértz (London, 1717). The latter was issued in pamphlet form by the British 
Government to whip up anti-Swedish sentiment. 


82Gustav Gyllenborg to Karl Gyllenborg, Nov. 17, 1716, Miscellany of the 
Scottish History Society, (“Scottish History Society Publication”; Edinburgh, 
1904), XLIV, 420. Cited hereafter as Scottish Miscellany. 

88G6rtz to Sparre, Nov. 12, 1716, Handlingar, X, 380. 

34G6rtz to Gyllenborg, Dec. 1, 1716, Scottish Miscellany, XLIV, 421. 
%5Gyllenborg to Gértz, Dec. 29, 1716, ibid. 
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Peter arrived at the Hague about December 17,*° and in two inter- 
views with Russian ministers Gortz made some progress towards 
bringing Russia and Sweden to an accord. Unfortunately for the 
Jacobites, however, Gortz missed Dr. Erskine by two days,” so 
they had no conferences during this critical stage in the negotiation. 

While waiting for Peter to reach the Hague, Gértz had carried 
on an extensive correspondence with Sparre, who represented the 
Stuart adherents. James, ill and fearing that he might have to leave 
France at any moment, had his agents try once more to gain him 
sanctuary at Zweibriicken. Gortz replied that such a measure would 
absolutely defeat the hopes of both sides by betraying everything 
to England. The only outcome of such a move would be the rais- 
ing of a fleet by England to thwart any invasion attempts which 
might be contemplated.** He told Sparre to inform the Jacobites 
that if they did not follow instructions, he would wash his hands 
of the entire affair. Gortz falsely denied, having written Charles 
about the plot®® and refused to sign a formal agreement with the 
Stuarts. The signing of a treaty or convention would, according 
to G6értz, be harmful to both sides, as it would disclose the secret 
of the conspirators to all Europe. 

Sparre was ordered to inform Dillon that he and his friends 
would have to place their trust in the Swedish ministers and fur- 
nish them with a loan large enough so that Charles would be in a 
position to be useful to the Pretender if an opportunity arose. At 
least 300,000 écus were needed immediately to help reinforce the 
Swedish fleet at Gothenburg. So that the Jacobites would not feel 
that they were running too great a risk, Sparre was to promise 
them that if the Swedish king could not be persuaded to throw in 
his lot with that of James, the money would be returned by May, 
1717.° The tenor of this letter suggests that Gortz was trying to 


86Gortz to Sparre, Dec. 17, 1716, Handlingar, XVII, 401. 
87Sir Hugh Paterson to Mar, Jan. 1, 1717, Stuart Papers, III, 381. 
88Gortz to Sparre, Nov., 1716, Handlingar, X, 381. 


8°Westrin, SHT, XVIII, 105-106. Westrin quotes in part a letter written by 
Gértz to Charles on Nov. 4, 1716, in which he tells of the Jacobite affair. 


49G6rtz to Sparre, Nov. 12, 1716, Handlingar, X, 377. 
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procure a loan from the Jacobites sufficient to equip the Swedish 
fleet and thereby place Sweden in a position to win suitable peace 
terms the following spring. Having gained that objective, Sweden 
could reimburse the Jacobites and Charles would be protected from 
charges that his ministers had borrowed money under false pretenses. 

The failure of Sparre to raise money in Paris caused relations be- 
tween him and Gértz to become strained. Friction was increased 
when Sparre objected to the purchase of three ships from a French 
banker named Antoine Hogguer, on the ground that the transac- 
tion would cause trouble with the French Court. Sparre thought 
the ships would be prevented from leaving France as a result of 
the new pro-English policy of the French Regent and the money 
invested in the ships lost. Gértz, on the other hand, felt that the 
rewards were well worth the risk of embroilment with France, and 
pointed out that France had neither pact nor treaty which forbade 
armament construction in France by pro-Swedish groups.’ To 
make matters worse, Gortz accused Sparre of receiving money 
from France and then withholding it.‘* Another reason for their 
enmity may have been that Sparre, a better friend than Gortz to 
the Jacobites, disliked being implicated in a negotiation to dupe 
them. In addition, Sparre’s brother, Axel, like many prominent 
Swedes, wanted Gortz to fail in his efforts to raise money so that 
the belligerent Charles would be coerced into suing for peace. 
Gortz’s suspicions that Sparre had gone over to his brother’s camp 
increased the existing tension. 

The Jacobites, meanwhile, had been watching the rift widen 
between Russia and her former allies and considered their most 
profitable move was to effect a reconciliation between Charles and 
Peter. As an added inducement to win Charles over to James, it 
was suggested that the Shetland Islands be ceded to Sweden.“ 
Although some of the Jacobites, especially those in England, dis- 
liked the way Mar was handling the negotiation with Sweden,“ 
*1]bid., p. 378. 

421 bid., p. 384. 
43Menzies to Mar, Nov. 8, 1716, Stuart Papers, III, 237. 
44]dem, Nov. 22, 1716, Stuart Papers, Ill, 285. 
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efforts were begun to raise the necessary funds.“* The Tories in 
Britain were expected to donate the bulk of the money prerequi- 
site to a Swedish-Jacobite alliance. Because this English element 
wanted more assurances than those already offered, John Menzies, 
the chief Jacobite agent in England, asked that Sweden promise to 
send 12,000 men and 4,000 horsemen to England. This pledge had 
to be given before the contributions would be made. Menzies like- 
wise wanted to know how the money could be transported to 
Sweden with the English fleet controlling the North Sea.“ 

About December 1, Gyllenborg conferred with one of the lead- 
ing Jacobites. Evidently the latter felt that a definite treaty had 
been concluded between the Chevalier and Charles. Upon hearing 
that the Swedes would negotiate only for a loan, this unnamed 
Jacobite became highly indignant and informed Gyllenborg that 
it would be best if Gortz’s terms were concealed from the Stuart 
supporters in England to prevent the Tories from turning against 
Sweden. Pointing out that the followers of the Pretender were be- 
ing asked to put money into a project depending upon the King of 
Sweden’s whims, the Jacobite said that if his party were interested 
in usury, England offered more lucrative possibilities because of a 
higher interest rate. The accusation was made that Gértz was using 
the Jacobites as a lever to obtain better peace terms from George. 
According to the English Jacobite, positive guarantees of assistance 
had to be made before any Stuart money would be poured into the 
Swedish cause.*’ 

On December 11, Gértz sent Gyllenborg an answer to the above 
charges, and implied that ten to twelve thousand Swedes including 
four thousand cavalrymen would be sent to England. The Baron 

*5George Lockhart, The Lockhart Papers: containing Memoirs and Commen- 
taries upon the Affairs of Scotland from 1702 to 1715, ed. A. Aufrere (London, 
1817), Il, 7-8. Lockhart in his account said that most of the persons “who for- 
merly would have contributed to the King being exiles or forfeited, and such 
as were not so nevertheless in great straits by the losses they sustained and the 
depredation of their estates during the war, and by the great charges they were 


at in supporting their distressed friends abroad and at home,” were hard put 
to raise money. 


46Menzies to Mar, Oct. 29, 1716, Stuart Papers, Ill, 196. 
47Gyllenborg to Gértz, Dec. 4, 1716, Cobbett, VII, 406-408. 
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promised to go to Sweden himself to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, for he did “not like to rely upon the care of others in such 
a particular.” Those advancing the money could give it under the 
name of a Dutch merchant and consequently risk nothing. Surely 
the word of Charles XII was as good as any written guarantee. 
Gortz reiterated that, before a successful invasion of England could 
be contemplated, the ships had to be obtained immediately. The 
Swedish agent threatened “that they [the Jacobites] must come 
to a resolution speedily, or think no more of the affair for all the 
next year.”** 

The supporters of James, however, still held back, desiring some- 
thing more tangible. The strained relations between Sparre and 
Gortz added to their misgivings. Dillon, sensing the existing cool- 
ness, grilled Sparre and discovered his fears to be justified. Although 
the Jacobite was sure that the interest of James had little or no 
share in the split between the two Swedes, he did perceive that the 
Pretender stood to suffer by the quarrel.** Sparre, however, assured 
Dillon of Gértz’s high regard for James and intimated that his 
colleague in Holland was endeavoring to usurp all the credit for 
concluding an alliance with the Chevalier. Notwithstanding, the 
Jacobites were not mollified by Sparre’s explanations, because here- 
tofore they had considered him rather than Gortz to be their best 
friend.*° 

The situation at Paris being what it was, Goértz decided late in 
December to go there and take matters into his own hands. The 
main object of this trip seems to have been to ascertain the true 
attitude of France towards Sweden in order to be able to plot 
Sweden’s future course of action." While at Paris, however, Gértz 
continued to negotiate with the Jacobites. 

Sparre evidently had promised Gértz that 100,000 crowns 
awaited him at Paris, but the Baron was destined to be disappointed. 
It does appear, however, that by the middle of January a sum of 


*8Gértz to Gyllenborg, Dec. 11, 1716, Cobbett, VII, 410. 
49Dillon to Mar, Jan. 2, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 387. 
50] bid. 

51G6rtz to Sparre, Dec. 25, 1716, Handlingar, X, 399. 
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money was ready to change hands between the Jacobites and the 
Swedish ministers. On the first of that month Gyllenborg in Lon- 
don had been told that £20,000 was ready for Sweden. All that 
Charles’s minister to England had to do was to pledge that the 
funds would be used for the benefit of the Swedish king. An addi- 
tional £8,000 had been sent to Paris for Sparre from the Pretend- 
er’s court at Avignon. Gortz had asked for £70,000,"* yet up to 
January 12, 1717, only £30,000 had been raised.** Mar wanted 
some sort of written agreement, but Gértz balked. Noticing that 
the Paris Jacobites were cooling, Gértz demanded instant action. 
Gyllenborg was instructed to have the London element of the 
Jacobites order the Paris group to pay Gortz so that the Hogguer 
ships could be acquired. To drive home the need for speed, Gortz 
threatened, 


If they will not, this business ought to be broken off entirely, without 
thinking any further of it. To lose four weeks more would be losing 
all, for this year at least; and afterwards the circumstances of affairs 
will so change, that there can be no thinking of it any longer.* 
Gortz enclosed a definite plan for an invasion of Scotland,** and 
warned Gyllenborg about divulging information concerning the 
negotiation to the Swedish Court.*’ 

At this point, a certain George Jerningham was sent to the 
Hague to act as a liaison between the English Jacobites and Gortz.** 
On January 11, before the two men met, Gortz signed in Paris a 
note which made it possible for the Swedes to float a Jacobite 
loan. The money was to be refunded in two years with one-sixth 
of the principal to be redeemed every four months at 6 per cent 
interest. The following verbal agreement between Dillon and 


52Gyllenborg to Gértz, Jan. 1, 1717, Cobbett, VII, 413. 

58James to the Bishop of Rochester, Jan. 26, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 475. 

54Mar to Jerningham, Jan. 12, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 436. 

55Gértz to Gyllenborg, Jan. 8, 1717, Cobbett, VII, 414. 

58] bid., pp. 414-415. 

St] bid., p. 415. 

58Mar to Jerningham, Jan. 27, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 480. 

59Copy of acquittance given by Gortz to the Jacobites in France, Jan. 11, 1717, 


Cobbett, VII, 418. 
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G6rtz was made. James was to advance Sweden £70,000 as soon 
as possible, and Charles, by April 20, 1717, was to transport to 
England 8,000 foot soldiers and 3,500 horsemen, completely 
equipped with everything except mounts. The Jacobites in Eng- 
land for their part were to do everything in their power to work 
for the cashiering of half the English army and to prevent the 
fleet from sailing to the Baltic in the spring.” From the Jacobites 
in Paris Gértz received only 50,000 crowns.” He hoped, however, 
that Gyllenborg soon would come to the Hague from England and 
bring with him the money collected there. At such a meeting the 
two Swedish diplomats could work out the details for the great 
enterprise.®° 

While plotting with counter-revolutionaries, Gértz and Gyllen- 
borg had by no means neglected the safer paths of diplomacy. It 
will be remembered that one of the main reasons for Gértz’s trip 
to Paris was to sound out the Regent on his policy towards Sweden. 
Although both France and Sweden wanted a termination of the 
Great Northern War, the two were at odds as to tactics by which 
to achieve that objective. The former desired to play the rdle of 
mediator at a general peace congress, whereas Sweden saw more 
profit in concluding separate peace agreements, especially one with 
Russia.** On January 19, 1717, Gértz asked the French minister, 
Marshal d’Huxelles, for French mediation in obtaining peace with 
Peter. The Marshal pointed out that such a move would expose 
France to the reproaches of the northern alliance and render her 
ineffectual to work for Charles XII. It was plain that France by 


6°Mar to Jerningham, Jan. 27, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 481. 

*1G6rtz to Gyllenborg, Jan. 11, 1717, Cobbett, VII, 418. Cf. James F. Chance, 
“The Swedish Plot of 1716-1717,” English Historical Review, XVIII (1909), 97. 

62Mar to Jerningham, Jan. 27, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 481. 

*8G6rtz to Gyllenborg, Jan. 8, 1717, Cobbett, VII, 415. 

*4Instructions of Comte de la March, the French envoy to Sweden, May 7, 
1717, Recueil des Instructiones donées aux Ambassadeurs et Ministers de France, 
Suéde, ed. A. Geffroy (1885), II, 281. Cited hereafter as Recueil. See Per Sérens- 
son, Sverige och Frankrike, 1715-1718 (Lund, 1909) for Swedo-French diplomacy 
during this period. 

*5De la Marck Instructions, May 7, 1717, Recueil, II, 279. 
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January, 1717, would absolutely refuse to take any steps contrary 
to the Triple Alliance she had just concluded with England and 
Holland.® 

The French historian, Syveton, feels that Gértz, when he saw 
that French policy was veering towards the Hanoverians, should 
have paid heed to that fact and arranged an entente with Peter, 
whose sole ally was Prussia. Instead, Gortz spent valuable time 
listening to Jacobite intrigues,” for which Syveton condemns him. 
This to Syveton was the “erreur de Gortz.” It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Gértz, in order to negotiate a favorable 
Russo-Swedish peace, first needed ships and money; he undoubt- 
edly had such a peace in mind while negotiating with Avignon. 

Gértz and Gyllenborg had also worked for an accord with 
England at the expense of Russia and Denmark.** The Hanoverian 
government endeavored by threats and promises to win Bremen 
and Verden for George, but to no avail. Gértz was of the opinion 
that if a peace were made with Hanover, George would—as later 
events proved—hardly trouble himself to win compensation for 
Sweden to the detriment of Russia.** The correspondence between 
Gyllenborg and Gértz shows that both men were becoming more 
anti-Hanoverian and more pro-Stuart; thus it can be seen why 
the two Swedish ministers devoted so much time and energy to 
the Stuart negotiation. In the closing months of 1716, the situation 
had become a matter of ruining the Hanoverians or perishing.”° 

During their negotiations, both Gértz and the Jacobites realized 
the importance of secrecy if their hopes and plans were to bear 
fruit. If the Whigs in England learned of the plot, all would be 
lost.” Yet, in spite of every effort, the news leaked out. There is 
no doubt that the English government had known for some time 


86] bid., 279-80. 


67C,. Syveton, “L’erreur de Goertz,” Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, X (Paris, 
1896), 223. 


®8De la Marck Instructions, May 7, 1717, Recueil, Il, 281. 

6°James F. Chance, George I and the Northern War (London, 1909), pp. 179-80. 
70Gyllenborg to Gértz, Nov. 4, 1716, Cobbett, VII, 400-401. 

71James to the Bishop of Rochester, Jan. 26, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 475. 
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that the Jacobites and the Swedes were dealing with each other. 
In October, more definite and detailed information was obtained. 
Letters between Gyllenborg and Gértz were intercepted by Lon- 
don officials and deciphered. On January 29, 1717, the plot was laid 
before the Council of State and it was proposed that Gyllenborg 
be arrested and his papers seized. On the same day, Gyllenborg 
was taken, along with two others accused of Jacobite activities, a 
Mr. Caesar, M.P. for Hertfordshire, and Sir Jacob Banks.” 

The day after the arrest of Gyllenborg, James Stanhope, the 
British Foreign Secretary, sent instructions to William Leathes, the 
British resident at the Hague, to press for the arrest of Gértz and 
his secretaries."* Stanhope and other Englishmen considered that 
such an action would not be contrary to international law because 
Gortz had shown no credentials while in Holland which might 
have given him diplomatic immunity.* Gértz had arrived at the 
Hague from Paris on February 17, having returned from an errand 
concerning Hogguer’s ships. As no news of the English arrests had 
preceded him, he anticipated no danger. On the eighteenth he in- 
terviewed the Imperial minister, Baron Heems, and later departed 
for Amsterdam to conduct some business with a merchant named 
Hooker.”* Two hours after his departure his house was beset with 
soldiers and his papers were seized, and his secretary, Gustavus 
Gyllenborg, brother of the minister in .ngland, was arrested. A 
merry chase ensued to catch the Baron, who was not taken into 
custody until February 22, when he was apprehended in the border 
town of Arnheim.” 


72The Historical Register (London, 1714-38), IV, 66. Cf. Louis Wiesener, Le 
Régent, ?Abbe Dubois, et les Anglais, @aprés des sources britanniques (Paris, 
1891-99), II, 1. 

™8Lamberty, X, 23-24. 

™Charles Whitworth to Polwarth, May 29, 1717, Polwarth Papers, I, 249. 
Wiesener, II, 5, feels that the arrest of Gértz was illegal, for Gértz was not 
plotting against the Dutch. 

75Jerningham to Mar, Feb. 22, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 532. Chance claims that 
Gértz went to the Hague to send dispatches to Sweden. English Historical 
Review, XVIII, 104. 
76Lamberty, X, 23-24; Jerningham to Mar, Feb. 22, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 532. 
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Leaving the Swedish prisoners, attention is now called to the 
English political scene at the time of the arrests. There was a split 
in the Whig party. One group was in favor of carrying out Hano- 
verian politics in the North and of the French alliance.” The 
question of sending a fleet to the Baltic and the voting of supplies 
and pay to George’s troops was in the air. Many of the more con- 
servative Whigs, such as Robert Walpole and Charles, Viscount 
Townshend, felt that England could better use her resources in 
peace and commerce than in pulling Hanoverian chestnuts out of 
the fire.”* It was consequently useful to the Government to reveal 
the Swedish-Jacobite plot just when it did. The Commons soon 
after thanked the King for preserving them from the Swedes and 
agreed on March 4, by a vote of 222 to 57, to supply the estimated 
amount of money needed for the land forces. An additional amount 
was voted to send a fleet to the Baltic, but that measure passed by 
only a few votes.” . 

Jerningham was seized in Holland, but nothing was found among 
his papers that would incriminate him in the plot.*° Gortz’s papers 
yielded no additional evidence, and no conviction could be se- 
cured against Sir Jacob Banks or Caesar. Charles XII retaliated by 
arresting Robert Jackson, the English resident in Stockholm, and 
holding him until the English released Gyllenborg.** Willem 
Rumpf, the Dutch resident at Stockholm, was not incarcerated, 
but was banished from the Swedish Court.” 

The acrest of Gértz and the treatment of Rumpf almost caused 
a political explosion in Holland, and Heinsius, the Dutch Pen- 
sionary, had difficulty in keeping Gértz in jail. The latter was 
finally released on July 31 by the independent action of the States 

Basil Williams, in Stanhope, a Study of Eighteenth Century Diplomacy (Ox- 


ford, 1932), and in The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760 (Oxford, 1939), treats ex- 
tensively English diplomacy at this time. 


78Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, ed. William 
Coxe (London, 1798), I, 202. 

79Cobbett, VII, 422, 440. 

8°Menzies to Inese, Feb. 28, 1717, Stuart Papers, Ill, 538. 

81Robert Tigh, Jr., to Polwarth, May 25, 1717, Polwarth Papers, I, 242. 

82Rumpf to de la Marck, Sept. 23, 1717, Lamberty, X, 91. 
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of Guelderland.** The English had hoped to keep Gortz imprisoned 
for a longer time.“ That was sufficiently long, however, for Sweden 
to lose an excellent chance to split her enemies in the early months 
of 1717. As a result, when Gortz began negotiating for a separate 
peace, conditions were not so favorable as they had been. The 
relations between Gortz and the Jacobites were important, there- 
fore, because of the time they consumed if nothing else. Syveton 
concedes that Gértz’s Jacobite plot was feasible and calls the “error 
of Gértz” one of execution rather than of conception. The Baron’s 
mistake was in failing to notice earlier the change in French policy 
due to the English alliance.* 

There has been much speculation as to whether Gortz intended 
to effect a Scottish invasion or whether he was using the Jacobites 
to help him to make individual treaties with the members of the 
northern alliance. James F. Chance, the recognized English au- 
thority on the subject, is of the opinion that so far as Gértz was 
concerned, the “Swedish Plot” was essentially a money negotia- 
tion. The only fountain from which Gértz could draw money 
was the Jacobites. He always insisted that he had made no political 
commitments to them. In his own account, he points out that his 
credentials empowered him to borrow money, and that is exactly 
what he did.*’ F. F. Carlson in his short but thorough work entitled 
Om Fredsunderhandlingarne aren 1709-1718 thinks that the plot 
has been over-emphasized.** It may have been that Gértz was just 
availing himself of an opportunity to fish in troubled waters.” 


88Extract of the States of Guelderland, July 31, 1717, Lamberty, X, 80-91. 
84Various letters of Whitworth and Leathes to the Estates, Lamberty, X, passim. 
85Syveton, IX, 420. 

8¢Chance, George | and the Northern War, p. 184. 

87“Gortz’s Relation,” SHT, XVIII, 284-86. 


88Frederick F. Carlson, Om Fredsunderhandlingarne aren 1709-1718 (Stock- 
holm, 1857), p. 102. Carlson bases his statement on the following facts: the 
English government was new and tended to enlarge any fears it might have; the 
Jacobites changed hopes into actualities in order to gain aid; and Gortz was such 
an adroit diplomat that he could make fiction appear fact. 


89Pierre-Edouard Lemontey, Histoire de la Régence et de la Mimorité de 
Louis XV jusqu’au Ministére de Cardinal de Fleury (Paris, 1832), Il, 388. 
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Whatever his ultimate motive, the wily Gortz led Sparre, Gyl- 
lenborg, and the Jacobites to believe that Charles was going to 
make a separate peace with Russia and strike a blow at George I 
through Scotland. Because of his negotiations along those lines, 
Gortz lost his opportunity either to strike at England or to make 
separate peace agreements with the enemies of Sweden. Unfor- 
tunately for Sweden’s future, her most able diplomat languished 
in confinement at a time when the northern alliance was coming 
apart at the seams. 























Coleridge on John Petvin and John Locke 


By R. FLorence BRInKLEY 


O* an August afternoon seven years after Coleridge’s death 
Henry Crabb Robinson amused himself at the Athenaeum 
“by copying some marginalia by Coleridge in Letters Concerning 
Mind by Petvin, a book I found at Miss Lamb’s on Wednesday and 
brought away.” The book reappeared seven years later among the 
sixty volumes from Lamb’s library “offered for sale by Bartlett and 
Welford” at their bookstore in New York.? It had remained in 
Lamb’s library until after Mary Lamb’s death, for Edward Moxon, 
heir to the library, did not move the books as long as Miss Lamb 
lived. During her long illness many of them became scattered; 
Moxon went through the remainder and destroyed all except the 
volumes annotated by Lamb or his friends. Charles Welford, 
Moxon’s friend, persuaded Moxon to let him take this unusual col- 
lection to America, and so it was that the books from Lamb’s 
library reached Bartlett and Welford. Later they were sold at a sen- 
sational auction (October 21, 1848), and the five volumes contain- 
ing notes by Coleridge were bought by George Templeton Strong 
of New York. Letters Concerning Mind, initialed G.T.S. on the 
title page, went from the library of Charles E. Strong,* cousin and 


1John Petvin, Letters Concerning Mind. To which is added a sketch of uni- 
versal arithmetic (London, 1750). Posthumously published by Petvin’s friends. 
For Robinson’s comment see Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, 
ed. Edith Morley (London, 1938; 3 vols.), II, 598. 


2For the accounts of these books see the Literary World (New York): Feb. 5, 
1848, pp. 10-11; Nov. 4, 1848, pp. 11-16; Apr. 30, 1853, p. 349. Also see A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Library of Charles Lamb, prepared (by Mr. A. sactiiae 
for the Dibdin Club, 1897. 


8John Louis Haney, A Coleridge Bibliography (1903), p. 123, erroneously says 
that the book was sold again at the sale of G. T. Strong’s library. It does not 
appear in the catalogue of the Strong sale, although the other four volumes are 
listed and described; it is not in the catalogue of the Charles * Frederickson 
sale, May 24-26, 1897, where the other four reappear; finally, urchaser is 
indicated for it in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of C: mies b, which 
' does give the purchasers of the other four at the Frederickson sale. For the 
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partner of George Templeton Strong, to that of his daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Wellman of New York, who left her personal belongings to 
her friend, Mary Cadwalader Jones. Upon the death of Mrs. Jones 
in 1935, her daughter, Mrs. Max Farrand, came into possession of 
the book. Fortunately, it is among the books given to the Hunting- 
ton Library by Mrs. Farrand and so becomes available to Cole- 
ridge scholars. 

Coleridge’s marginalia not only have the brilliance and vitality 
of his conversations, but they reveal to us the man alone with his 
books. Books were to Coleridge more than the “precious life blood 
of a master spirit”; they were the men themselves. Sometimes he 
entered into discussion with them, “You say . . . but I answer,” 
and if he agreed with them, approvingly noted, “This is sound— 
excellent!” Again he remonstrated, with gentleness if he liked the 
man—“This is unworthy of you, friend Tennemann”—or with 
violence if he was out of patience—“H[urd] thou Right Reverend 
Aspirate! What hadst thou to do with sweetest Shakespeare?” If 
the author was too undiscerning, he rebelled; noting, “I can read 
no more,” he laid the book aside. But Petvin was a “dear, honest 
man,” and Coleridge gave his book more than one reading even 
though he was not in agreement with his ideas. Sometimes a note 
in pencil is substituted for a note in ink, an expression is changed, 
or a penciled note is continued in ink, showing that additional ideas 
occurred to Coleridge upon re-reading the passage noted. Perhaps 
there is serious truth in the “‘2-+-2==s5 cross-readings” which appears 
in another connection on the flyleaf.‘ 

These notes were made at a time which gives the Petvin volume 





personal information which completes the story of the whereabouts of this book 
from the time it left Lamb’s library until it reached the Huntington Library, I am 
indebted to Mrs. Farrand. 


4A few of the notes, said to be communicated by Mr. Strong, appeared in the 
Literary Worid, May 28, 1853, pp. 433-34, and in September of the same year in 
Derwent Coleridge’s Notes Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous, pp. 262-64. 
The excerpts comprise a part of one side of the flyleaf, though both sides are 
covered by notes and there is one substitute note on the front board; the notes 
on pp. 41 and 54, printed as though both appeared on p. 54; and two notes on 
p- 73, a third between them being omitted. There are eighteen additional notes, 
some of which are very long and important. 
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especially poignant association value, for Coleridge, always finding 
a refuge in books, had taken it from Lamb’s to engross his mind 
when he went up to Oxford to see if he might get his son Hartley 
reinstated as Fellow at Oriel. This was a time of the most acute 
suffering for Coleridge; it was not only the disappointment in 
his own hopes which wounded him, but (as it appeared to him) the 
betrayal of the friends who had made a university education possible 
for Hartley and the unjust malignment of Hartley himself. Over the 
week end while he waited for Dr. Coplestone, Provost of Oriel, to 
return to the college, Coleridge was reading Letters Concerning 
Mind; and there at the end of a note on the flyleaf opposite the 
title page the place and date are recorded: “Oxford, Oct. 14, 
1820—Saturday afternoon.” With the mention of the place (Oxford 
is twice underlined) memory crowds back, and in a five-line note 
below is the “natural man” that would not down: 


(I left Highgate, Friday—& London, by the three o’clock Shrews- 
bury Stage—arrived in Oxford, Friday Night, 11) God grant me a 
safe return on Monday.—Sunday morning % past 11. am to have my 
interview with Dr. Coplestone. 

Precious for its association value, the volume is of even greater 
worth for the information we gain from the notes concerning Cole- 
ridge’s attitude toward John Locke, who is Petvin’s source. Here, 
then, is a fragment of the Coleridge-Locke relationship which helps 
to eke out an important story imperfectly known. One wishes for 
notes on Locke’s own works, or even for Coleridge’s copy of 
Henry Lee’s Anti-Scepticism or Notes on Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding, but since we do not have these ma- 
terials, we can only attempt to fit the comments on Petvin into 
the background we have from other sources. 

The history of Coleridge’s interest in Locke goes back to his 
college days when he was under the influence of a young follower 
of Locke, William Frend. Soon, however, Coleridge became a 
follower of David Hartley, a disciple of Locke more congenial to 
his temper of mind. In 1794 Coleridge wrote to his brother George 
that he had made a “diligent, I may say an intense study of Locke, 
Hartley, and others who have written most wisely on the nature 
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of man.”* What brought about the hostility toward Locke which 
marks Coleridge’s later attitude? 

What Coleridge thought were the reasons may be discerned from 
his analysis of Locke’s impact on English thought. Coleridge be- 
lieved in the wholeness of all knowledge; it had the unity of a tree, 
one vital sap infusing all. As he studied philosophy, he saw that 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century there had been “the 
tendency to contemplate all knowledge through the medium of 
some predominant form”:* first, magnetism; then mathematics; then 
electricity; and finally, chemistry. Emphasis on the “fractional ma- 
terials of knowledge,” especially the knowledge acquired primarily 
through the senses, had led to a loss of true values. Maintaining that 
Locke had done much to give authority to this emphasis, Coleridge 
felt that an idealistic philosophy strong enough to supersede Locke 
must be built up. ; 

Coleridge proposed to the Wedgewoods that he write on Locke, 
and told Thomas Poole that he had given the Wedgewoods “evi- 
dences that the whole of Locke’s system, as far as it was a system, 
and with the exclusion of those parts which have been given up as 
absurdities by his warmest admirers, pre-existed in the writings of 
Descartes, in a far more pure, elegant, and delightful form.”’ He 
made the same accusation publicly in the thirteenth philosophical 
lecture in 1819.° Here he also said that Descartes was the first to 
consider nature entirely materialistic and mechanical. This con- 
ception had led to appalling results in France, which at the time 
of the Restoration had been transferred to England:° 


A heartless frivolity, alternating with a sentimentality as heartless— 
an ignorant contempt of antiquity—a neglect of moral self-discipline—a 
deadening of the religious sense, even in the less reflecting forms of 


5Nov. 6, 1794. Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895; 2 vols.), I, 105. 


6“Monologues of the Late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.,” Fraser’s Magazine 
(Dec., 1835), XII, 625 ff. The remainder of the paragraph is based upon this 
discussion. 


7Letter to Thomas Poole, Mar. 23, 1801. Letters, I, 351. 


8A copy of the transcript of this lecture is in the hands of Miss Kathleen 
Coburn, who is editing the lectures and who permitted me to read the text. 


%Monologues,” Joc. cit., p. 628. 
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natural piety—a scornful reprobation of all consolation and secret re- 
freshings from above—and as the caput mortuum of human nature evap- 
orated, a French nature of rapacity, levity, ferocity, and presumption. 
Locke, stemming from Descartes and supported by Voltaire, was 
popularizing in England the various forces against which Coleridge 
had set himself, and it seemed necessary as well as congenial to 
attack him at every opportunity. 

The visit to Germany in 1799 and the continued study of German 
philosophy had turned Coleridge away from the mechanical philos- 
ophy; and since he considered Locke a materialist, he felt himself 
in such vital disagreement with Locke’s tenets that he could not look 
at Locke fairly. He held that Locke had taken too literally the 
Aristotelian precept, “nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu.” 
The Aristotelian precept was, after all, only half the truth, for 
“conception is consequent on perception.”*° His logical mind saw 
that the fallacy lay in the substitution, as it were, of the conditions 
which cause the growth of the living germ in the wheat grain for 
the germ itself. To Coleridge a misconception was a grave fault, 
but in this case it could be removed by a more exact use of lan- 
guage; then, he said, Locke would be harmless but dull! But to be 
a follower of Aristotle was another matter. Coleridge was of the 
camp of Plato and held that no Platonist could transfer to the camp 
of Aristotle. Excellent men had been deluded by Locke and were 
like men at a pulley: either they had to lower Aristotle (or worse, 
in some cases even Plato) to Locke or draw Locke up to Aristotle. 
Furthermore, Locke had sneered at the Schoolmen unfairly, a thing 
not to be tolerated, especially since in laughing at certain admitted 
absurdities in them, he had lost sight of the great truths to be found 
and had failed to see that “there was scarcely anything which mod- 
ern philosophy had proudly brought forward as their own, which 
might not be found systematically laid down by them in some of 
their writings.”"* Locke he accused of being shallow and full of 
“sandy sophisms”; yet there must be a reasonable basis for a popu- 
larity as great as Locke’s. 


10Aids to Reflection, Shedd, Works, I, 154. 
11T able Talk, Apr. 20, 1811. Shedd, VI, 525-26. 
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The causes lay, so Coleridge thought, in the fact that Locke 
made an immediate appeal to many different groups. The reaction 
in the kingdom of the mind under Locke allied itself with the revo- 
lution in the state under William III, for the Schoolmen (whom 
Locke decried) had been associated in the minds of the people with 
the established government. In reducing all knowledge to that of 
the senses, Locke had further popularized himself with the nation, 
for his practical scheme was congenial to the utilitarian spirit of 
the eighteenth century, engrossed in the bustle of commercial ex- 
pansion. He made deep learning and difficult thinking unnecessary, 
and so provided welcome relief from the feeling of obligation to 
hold to the more arduous way of progress. Man’s natural tendency 
to follow the path of least resistance also made him rejoice in the 
great intellectual democracy of the “new light.” The common man 
could now be as learned as anyone else. It was not only in the 
political and intellectual fields that Locke .had a following; he also 
had strong support among the religious groups. At a time when 
philosophers were generally considered infidels, he had won favor 
with both the Low Church and the liberal Christians. His victory 
over his own disbelief “after intense investigation” made him ac- 
ceptable to the former, while his tolerance made him especially 
strong with the latter. Furthermore, his principles were considered 
as a support to atheism, and so he was also popular with the atheists. 
Perhaps greater than any of these reasons for Locke’s popularity 
was the recognition that there was an English philosopher of ade- 
quate caliber to be considered at least an equal to the great Leibnitz. 
In the sense of national pride which the English felt in their ex- 
panding prestige, they recognized the need of adding to their 
material power the power of intellectual prestige. When Voltaire 
gave his support to Locke instead of to Leibnitz, they felt that the 
nation had produced the leading philosopher of the world. These 
explanations of Locke’s popularity occur in various places in Cole- 
ridge’s writing, but they are summed up by Henry Crabb Robinson 
in an entry of December 23, 1810: 


12Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, ed. Thomas Sadler (London, 1870; 
2 vols.), I, 200. 
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Of Locke he spoke, as usual, with great contempt, that is, in refer- 
ence to his a work. He considered him as having led to 
the destruction of metaphysical science, by encouraging the unlearned 
public to think that with mere common sense they might dispense with 
disciplined study. He praised Stillingfleet as Locke’s opponent, and he 
ascribed Locke’s popularity to his political character, being the advo- 
cate of the new against the old dynasty, to his religious character as 
a Christian, though but an Arian,—for both parties, the Christian 
against the sceptics, and the liberally minded against the orthodox, 
were glad to raise his reputation; and the nationality of the people, 
who considered him and Newton as the adversaries of the German 
Leibnitz. Voltaire to depress Leibnitz, had raised Locke. 


It was from the conservatives that opposition to Locke had first 
arisen. Out of the High Church and the conservative political group 
there came a great antagonist of Locke, Bishop Edward Stilling- 
fleet. He seemed a formidable opponent, for he was considered by 
many the leading bishop of his day and had such a following that 
when he preached before Parliament, there was standing room 
only. He attacked Locke on the grounds of imputing doubt of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity in some of the comments in the Essay on 
the Human Understanding; and Locke, recognizing Stillingfleet’s 
“great authority in the learned world,” answered at length. Two 
controversial pamphlets by Stillingfleet followed, and Locke an- 
swered each in detail. Though Locke’s answers were phrased with 
the greatest courtesy, the deft, cool dissection mercilessly exposed 
the Bishop’s defective arguments, and it was said that Stillingfleet 
“died of a broken heart” in consequence. Coleridge was a great 
admirer of Stillingfleet and considered that he had done some of 
the best work in philosophy in his time. Here, then, was another 
reason for Coleridge’s antagonism toward Locke. He said that 
Locke and others had passed off “bran, straw, and froth” for meta- 
physics, and asked, “But is it not mournful that such commonplace 
stuff, scummed from the mere surface of the senses, should have 
superseded the works of Luther, Melancthon, Bucer—yea of Bull, 
Waterland, and Stillingfleet—in the libraries of the clergy, even of 
those who have and use libraries?” 


18“Coleridge Marginalia Hitherto Unpublished,” Blackwoods (Jan., 1882), p. 113. 
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Three years after Coleridge died, a writer in the Quarterly 
Review" said, “It is grievous to think how many volumes covered 
with Coleridge’s notes are now wearing out in circulating libraries, 
or lying buried in private collections.” He held it “due to justice, 
and to the interests of literature” that these should be communi- 
cated. The notes in Letters Concerning Mind should not remain 
unknown to scholars interested in Coleridge, or in Locke, or in 
philosophy; and for the convenience of those far from the Hunt- 
ington Library an exact transcription follows:** 


First flyleaf (both sides). 

At the time, in which these Letters were written, the Haut Ton 
philosophique was ascendant, according to which Plato, Aristotle, 
and the rest of the unfortunate Ante-Nati, who wrote before “John 
Locke had thrown the first ray of Light on the nature of the human 
mind and the true source of all our Ideas,” were mere Dreamers 
or word-splitters. Yet still there were many of a better mould, 
who retaining their love and veneration of the Ancients were 
anxious to combine it with the new Orthodoxy by explaining Aris- 
totle and even Plato down into John Locke. Such was that excel- 
lent man, and genuine Classic Scholar, the Poet Gray. Others there 
were, and Petvin appears to have been one of the number, who, if 
they did not Jove the Ancients more than the former class, under- 
stood them better: and yet wanted either will or courage to oppose 
the reigning Dynasty. These men attempted to reconcile the old 
with the new Authority by a double operation—now, like the 
former class, lowering down Pl. and Arist. to John Locke, & now 
pully-ing John Locke up to Plato & Aristotle. The result was, now 
a confusion in their own thoughts & an inconsistency in their 
several positions; now & more frequently, an expression of the 
Truth in lax, inaccurate, & inappropriate Terms. But the general 
Effect, a nearly universal Neglect of Metaphysics altogether, & 
the substitution of a shallow semi-mechanical Psychology under 
the pretended Law (but in fact no more than a vague generaliza- 


14July, 1837, p. 16. 
15Greek words in the following passages have been transliterated. 
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tion) of Association:'* in which a mode of causation is made the 
round & cause and explanation of Causation itself. 

But the whole scheme of Locke is an Heterozetesis—by which 
the Sun, Rain, Air, Soil &c are made to constitute the germs (as 
of Wheat, Oat, or Rye) of the growth & manifestation of which 
they are the efficient Conditions.—Instead of the words, “give, 
convey” and the like, write wherever they occur, “excite, awaken, 
bring into consciousness” or words equivalent—& little will remain 
in Locke’s Essay to be complained of, but it’s dullness & super- 
ficiality, it’s putting up of Straw-men to knock them down again— 
in short, the making a fuss about nothing, & gravely confuting 
Nonsense, which no man ever had asserted & which indeed no man 
ever could believe—ex. gr.(as Des Cartes says to the Jesuit, Voetius, 
who had assailed him in the true Locke Style, tho’ before Locke’s 
Essay), that men saw before they saw, heard before they heard, 
& the like 2 + 2 = 5, cross-readings! — 

S. T. Coleridge 


Letter IV, pp. 29 ff. Comment, p. 35. 

What is it in general, to find out Truth; and How do we come by it? 
To find out Truth is, to find out general Ideas. And how are these got 
into the Mind? By means of Sense; Two Ways. The one easily, and as 
it were of a sudden; the other with more Difficulty, and Expence of 
Time. [Illustration of the first is knowledge of a triangle; illustration 
of the second is the application of a general truth previously established 
to the particular situation of a man named Callias. ] 


So very near to the Truth was this writer that nothing but the 
Locke-dynasty could have prevented him from seeing, that the 
difference here is diversity—not a difference in degree but in kind. 
The proof is, that the Latter (the kind of empirical deduction in- 
stanced in Callias) remains as unlike the former after the fullest 
acquaintance with the several facts, as at the first enumeration— 


16“Substitute—under the pretended Law of Association, which, however, is in 
fact no Law at all, but a mere vague general or common Term for causal con- 
nection as far as the same is seen in living & thinking, as distinguished from in- 
animate Things, thus making one particular mode of causal connection the ground 
&c.—” Coleridge’s own note, which appears on the front board. 
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Three years after Coleridge died, a writer in the Quarterly 
Review” said, “It is grievous to think how many volumes covered 
with Coleridge’s notes are now wearing out in circulating libraries, 
or lying buried in private collections.” He held it “due to justice, 
and to the interests of literature” that these should be communi- 
cated. The notes in Letters Concerning Mind should not remain 
unknown to scholars interested in Coleridge, or in Locke, or in 
philosophy; and for the convenience of those far from the Hunt- 
ington Library an exact transcription follows:** 


First flyleaf (both sides). 

At the time, in which these Letters were written, the Haut Ton 
philosophique was ascendant, according to which Plato, Aristotle, 
and the rest of the unfortunate Ante-Nati, who wrote before “John 
Locke had thrown the first ray of Light on the nature of the human 
mind and the true source of all our Ideas,” were mere Dreamers 
or word-splitters. Yet still there were many of a better mould, 
who retaining their love and veneration of the Ancients were 
anxious to combine it with the new Orthodoxy by explaining Aris- 
totle and even Plato down into John Locke. Such was that excel- 
lent man, and genuine Classic Scholar, the Poet Gray. Others there 
were, and Petvin appears to have been one of the number, who, if 
they did not Jove the Ancients more than the former class, under- 
stood them better: and yet wanted either will or courage to oppose 
the reigning Dynasty. These men attempted to reconcile the old 
with the new Authority by a double operation—now, like the 
former class, lowering down Pl. and Arist. to John Locke, & now 
pully-ing John Locke up to Plato & Aristotle. The result was, now 
a confusion in their own thoughts & an inconsistency in their 
several positions, now & more frequently, an expression of the 
Truth in lax, inaccurate, & inappropriate Terms. But the general 
Effect, a nearly universal Neglect of Metaphysics altogether, & 
the substitution of a shallow semi-mechanical Psychology under 
the pretended Law (but in fact no more than a vague generaliza- 


14July, 1837, p. 16. 
15Greek words in the following passages have been transliterated. 
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tion) of Association:** in which a mode of causation is made the 
ground & cause and explanation of Causation itself. 

But the whole scheme of Locke is an Heterozetesis—by which 
the Sun, Rain, Air, Soil &c are made to constitute the germs (as 
of Wheat, Oat, or Rye) of the growth & manifestation of which 
they are the efficient Conditions.—Instead of the words, “give, 
convey” and the like, write wherever they occur, “excite, awaken, 
bring into consciousness” or words equivalent—& little will remain 
in Locke’s Essay to be complained of, but it’s dullness & super- 
ficiality, it’s putting up of Straw-men to knock them down again— 
in short, the making a fuss about nothing, & gravely confuting 
Nonsense, which no man ever had asserted & which indeed no man 
ever could believe—ex. gr.(as Des Cartes says to the Jesuit, Voetius, 
who had assailed him in the true Locke Style, tho’ before Locke’s 
Essay), that men saw before they saw, heard before they heard, 
& the like 2 + 2 = 5, cross-readings! — 

S. T. Coleridge 


Letter IV, pp. 29 ff. Comment, p. 35. 

What is it in general, to find out Truth; and How do we come by it? 
To find out Truth is, to find out general Ideas. And how are these got 
into the Mind? By means of Sense; Two Ways. The one easily, and as 
it were of a sudden; the other with more Difficulty, and Expence of 
Time. [Illustration of the first is knowledge of a triangle; illustration 
of the second is the application of a general truth previously established 
to the particular situation of a man named Callias.] 


So very near to the Truth was this writer that nothing but the 
Locke-dynasty could have prevented him from seeing, that the 
difference here is diversity—not a difference in degree but in kind. 
The proof is, that the Latter (the kind of empirical deduction in- 
stanced in Callias) remains as unlike the former after the fullest 
acquaintance with the several facts, as at the first enumeration— 


16“Substitute—under the pretended Law of Association, which, however, is in 
fact no Law at all, but a mere vague general or common Term for causal con- 
nection as far as the same is seen in living & thinking, as distinguished from in- 
animate Things, thus making one particular mode of causal connection the ground 
&c.—” Coleridge’s own note, which appears on the front board. 
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while the Former (ta moumena) never wax, nor wane, but are either 
known wholly or not at all—and at all Times are accompanied by 
the sense of Universality & Necessity. 

It was the fashion, even among Men far above Lockianism, in this 
age to accommodate Locke to all that they admired in the Ancient 
Philosophers; as it was the fashion of a lower order of minds, but 
yet reverencers of the Ancients, to explain all into Mr. Locke. 
So Gray. 

Letter VI, p. 41. 

The Things that have been, and shall be, have respect, as we said 

before, to Present, Past, and Future. These, likewise, that mow are, have 


moreover Place; that, for Instance, which is here; that which is to the 
East; that which is to the West. [Coleridge checks and underlines 


“Place.” | 

Pray, did Petvin’s Love to his Wife stand N. E. or South West 
of his Esteem for his Friend? But here P. was misled by Aristotle 
who has erroneously placed the ubi among the categories of the 
pure Understanding. 


Letter VII, p. 54. Comment cont., pp. 55-56. 

Plato, in his Tenth Book of Laws, speaks of this Way of Repre- 
sentation by a Circle, and circular Motion, as only an Image . . . And 
Timaus himself, just after he has done with the Division of the Soul, 


reminds us, that ’tis Mind only sees God, as the Eyes see the visible and 
sensible World. 


Perhaps ’tis a mistaken Notion of this Passage of Timeus, or others 
like it of the Antients, that has made the Moderns go about to prove 
immediately a Deity by his Idea. 

By the Moderns the Author can have meant Des Cartes only, 
tho’ the same notion occurs in Anselm, & the Ante-scholastic 
Theologians. I am far from think[ing] it a mistaken attempt: nor 
has Kant’s distinction of Existence, as the position of Attributes, 
from Attributes, convinced me. The argument is briefly this: The 
absolute equi-distance of the radii from the center of a Circle is a 
necessary Truth of Reason because it is contained in the Theorem, 
or necessary Contemplamen, of Circle, which is one with pure 
Reason itself. Even so is the Existence of God a necessary Truth 
of the Reason, for it is contained in the necessary idea of God, 
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which is one with Reason itself. The only difference is that in the 
Circle the Reason creates a correspondent to the Truth by an act 
of the pure Imagination—in the other, it does & may not, imagine 
at all—tho’ the Imagination is so prone to do of it’s own accord 
that almost all the World are more or less /dolators. 


Letter VIII, pp. 60-63. Comment on p. 62. 

For, in short, properly speaking, ’tis by Induction we get all our 
Knowlege, of what Kind soever . . . [instances of proof that every 
angle in a semi-circle is a right angle, or the deduction that every man 
drinking tea to a certain extent, injures his nerves. ] 


I will not say, that a man might not be led originally to the Con- 
clusion in this manner, but it either presumes a mathem: Intuition 
of a Circle which has no adequate correspondent in the physical 
World: or it is purely empirical & contingent. It is painful to see 
the influence of Locke on so clear a mind as that of this Writer. 
How otherwise could we explain such a gross confusion of prob- 
ability with absolute certainty, of contingency with necessity as 
is betrayed in the next instance! 


Letter VIII, pp. 62, 63. Comment p. 63. 

In Mathematics the Mind is very quick in making this Induction; 
but the Antients were quick enough to spy her out. But, if the Induc- 
tion be made, and the to katholou understood in these Subjects in a 
few Instances, it requires more Time in other Subjects which are of 
much greater Importance to us. . . . [namely, such as inductions from 
repeated personal experience]. 

After this manner you will see the Reason which Aristotle gives, 
why a Boy may understand Mathematics, but not Morality. 


This of itself should have led the Writer to the opposite Infer- 
ence—viz. that Math. not requiring outward Experience may be 


learnt by a Boy; but not Ethics (prudential or applied Morality) 
which do. 


Letter VIII, p. 64. 
And if we do not make the Induction the Way he leads us, we must 


do it some other way with more Difficulty, or else never pretend to 
know the Principles of Reason or Knowlege. 


Then there is another way: & what becomes of Petvin’s Mr. 
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thesis of the Terms, knowledge, reality and causality an all-wise 
agent—and wherein does wisdom consist, what is the meaning of 
the term, but the union of the best means & the best end, i.e. Good- 
ness?—In short, Good absolutely, & God are Synonymes—A God 
not good were a Circle not round. “Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but the Father.” 


Letter XV, pp. 88-9. 

And here it is plain, that every self-evident Principle must be a gen- 
eral Idea, because ’tis a Medium by which general Conclusions are 
drawn. I should hardly have made so obvious a Remark, but that, as 
obvious as it is, it seems to have escaped Mr. Locke, or not to have been 
considered by him in a right manner. 


At length, Petvin dares use his own eyes. But what an instance 
of the effect of a great Reputation on an honest & even superior 
mind! For with this ground-falsity the whole of L.’s system, as far 
[as] it is System, sinks & is overturned. 


Letter XV, p. go. 


And the 47th of Euclid is as much a general Idea, as the Definition 
of a Triangle. 


Most true. 


Letter XV, p. go. 


... and, could Man go no further in Numbering than One, or the 


Singular Number, Plato says, in his Epinomis, he would be apbrontes- 
taton z00n. 


A most unthinking animal. 


Letter XVII, p. 100. 


These are’s are the Objects of Knowlege, and for this Reason im- 
mutable and invariable; because, were all Things variable and mutable, 


and were there not something of a contrary Nature, KNOWLEGE COULD 
NOT BE. 


These are’s, then, depend not upon the Wixt of Gop; but they de- 
pend upon His Berne. 


This is sound—excellent! 


Letter XVII, p. 101. 
And if the are’s before-mentioned are not temporary Things, but 
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eternal, and immutable; if neither any, nor all of them, can have any 
Being, without the First; then, I suppose, we may conclude this FIRST 
ousia necessarily 1s. But this Way of Proof is not demonstrative. 


This depends on the sense given to the term, demonstrative. 


Letter XVII, p. 101. Note cont. p. 102. 

... and as for the Idea of Gop, perhaps the most perfect one may be 
exhibited from the Consideration of the Harmony, Union, and Corres- 
pondence of Nature, considered as ANIMATE and INTELLIGENT; but this, 
surely, will never be admitted by any honest Lover of Truth, till he 
sees it perfectly answer to the best Knowlege he can get of the Things 
within and without him, of the onta and geneseis. 


How can he help it? But the whole may be made conspicuous 
by considering the old argument so exquisitely put & worded by 
Bishop Berkley in his “Minute Philosopher”:—in which the com- 
parison of the World with Homer’s Iliad or Euclid’s Elements is 
shewn to be no simile but in strict analogy—the only difference 
being visual, & tactual Language in the one & words in the other.— 
Still this supposes a prior possession of the Truths awakened, for 


what would Homer be to a man who could not read? or to an 


animal?—Just what the starry Heavens are to a Child or a Savage— 


viz. the one a multitude of strait & curved strokes, the other a mul- 
titude of glittering Points with blue interspaces. Even so, the Idea 
of Space is presumed in every act of filling or making Limits 
therein, as Squares, Circles, &c—tho’ this act of limiting, this per- 
ception of limits, be the means of bringing the pre-existing Ideat 
into our Consciousness. In short, the Sophism is grounded on the 
identification of Consciousness (or rather, the Consciousness of 
having been conscious) with the Truths of which we become 


conscious—of the Mile-stones with the Mile or given quantum 
of Road. 


tor subjectum limitabile. 


Letter XVIII, pp. 105-6. Note cont. top p. 106. 

When we are given to understand by Pythagoras, in his mysterious 
Way, that KNowLece is the Harmony of Ideas, we take no Notice 
of it, except as it affords us Diversion —But when we are told by a 
Locke, that KNOWLEGE is the Agreement and Disagreement of Ideas, 
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and have it immediately explained to us, without the least Mystery, 
wherein this Agreement and Disagreement consists, by enumerating the 
Sorts of it; we are serious, and give up our Attention and Assent, in a 
manner, together, admiring the Clearness of the Writer. 


The Deuce! Where lies the difference, excepting that Pythag- 
oras expresses himself more accurately by confining the definition 
to Locke’s first term. For how can “disagreement of Ideas” be 
knowlege? A Knowlege of the disagreement of certain Terms 
as A is always all white: & A is always black is or gives the knowl- 
ege that such terms are not exponents of Ideas—but that Knowl- 
ege is itself an agreement or Harmony. This on the supposition, 
that Pythagoras did use the term, “Ideas,” whereas more probably 
he would have said ““Numbers”—znd. that the Ideas of the (later) 
Pythagoreans & the Platonists were the same as Locke’s Ideas—the 
identity of which is scarcely more affirmable that [sic] the sameness 
of a Syllogism & an Apple-dumpling. 

Letter XVIII, p. 106. 

For this Character [i. e. clearness], I think, is universally given to 
Mr. Locke, considering, as they say, the abstractt Nature of his Subject. 

t Abstract! Aye, with a vengeance! For this is what we complain 
of in Locke, that he has reduced the whole Intelligile to an Aggre- 
gate of Sensory Abstractions! And that an empty warmthless life- 
less Idealism is an inevitable deduction from his Principles! But this 
was the character of the Times. Locke was to be cried up, at the 
very moment that Positions the most subversive of Locke’s prem- 
ises, were admitted as truths. 





Notes and Documents 


The Iconography of A Book of Christian 
Prayers (1578) Illustrated 


AS A repository of traditional iconographical material A Booke 
of Christian Prayers (London, John Daye, 1578) is unique 
among publications of the Elizabethan period. The only volume 
that can be brought into comparison is Daye’s earlier compilation, 
the Christian Prayers and Meditations of 1569; and the embellish- 
ments of the later book have a variety of style foreign to the earlier 
and are far richer in content. It is customary to refer to these works 
indiscriminately as “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-book” on the ground 
that both contain the well-known woodcut portrait of the Queen 
at her devotions. But properly the term is applicable only to the 
volume of 1569 in which the “Prayer for wisedome to governe 
the Realme” is in the first person as are all the prayers in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Greek with which the volume closes. 
In the compilation of 1578 the prayer for the Queen is in the third 
person and the prayers in foreign languages are omitted altogether. 
It is further customary to speak of 1578 as a “second edition” of 
1569; but in content and arrangement the later work differs so 
markedly from the earlier that it is better to regard them as separate 
publications. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to give any 
detailed account of the sources, immediate or ultimate, of the 
prayers and meditations of 1569; suffice it to say that in the earlier 
part of the volume there is a close dependence upon Henry Bull’s 
Christian Praiers and holie Meditations (London, Henry Middle- 
ton, 1568). Both go back, however, to earlier sources. Bull’s little 
volume does not include the Seven Penitential Psalms or the prayers 
in foreign tongues of 7569. An enlarged reprint of Bull in 1578 
may have been the incentive to John Daye to put out a new volume 
in the same year. From this the royal arms, which had appeared 
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twice in 7569 (on the verso of the title page and on the last recto) 
were removed, and 7578 closes with Daye’s famous device of the 
tree sprouting from the skeleton. The new book seems to have been 
arranged by John Daye’s son Richard (the “R.D.” of the pre- 
liminary address “To the Christian Reader”). In addition to the 
changes already noted, Richard Daye omitted the meditations of 
1569 and the Penitential Psalms, and with other deletions, numer- 
ous additions, and drastic rearrangement compiled what is essen- 
tially a new work. There were re-issues of it in 1581, 1590,and 1608. 

These volumes of 1569 and 1578 are the only examples of 
“prayer-books de Juxe” to appear in Elizabethan England. Iconog- 
raphers have paid little or no attention to them. The derivative 
nature of the themes and styles of the embellishments accounts for 
this neglect. The fashion of marginal ornamentation of printed 
books of devotion had long since been brought into England. 
Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, William de Machlinia, and Richard 
Pynson had imitated the style of Jean du Pré’s Horae, and Wynk- 
yn de Worde, Richard Pynson, and later booksellers imported 
Horae of the Sarum use which were printed abroad. Several years 
before the publication of the Christian Prayers and Meditations 
John Daye had made a humble experiment with a book of this 
kind in the simple and unimaginative woodcut margins of his edition 
of Thomas Becon’s The Pomaunder of Prayers (ca. 1560) where 
amid floreations and grotesques are set the heads of prophets and 
apostles. The illustrations of 1569 are limited to two great subjects: 
scenes from the Life of Christ and the Dance of Death. Various 
themes that are traditional in French Horae are omitted: not only 
the “Romish” Miracles of Our Lady and the inappropriately pro- 
fane Triumphs of Julius Caesar but the sequences of the Apoca- 
lypse, the Sybils, and the Cardinal Virtues. The two sequences that 
remain derive from continental sources, though it is not possible 
to identify the precise Book of Hours that was followed. In most 
cases the English designs are more or less free copies from the 
French, generally with closely similar postures and gestures of the 
figures. In one case—the Last Judgment which concludes the Dance 
of Death—the English cut is practically identical with one fre- 
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quently used by Pigouchet and must be from a tracing if not from 
the original French block, slightly retouched. There are some 
Renaissance elements in the decoration in the style brought into 
fashion by Geoffrey Tory, but in the main the older “Gothic” 
style of Jean du Pré, Philippe Pigouchet, Thielman Kerver, and 
Georges Wolff is followed. The survival of this earlier mode in 
England three-quarters of a century after its appearance in France 
need not be regarded as evidence of a “cultural lag” in Elizabethan 
England, for even in France similar “Gothic” motifs are found in 
Books of Hours down to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Whether the artists who copied or adapted the designs were also 
the craftsmen who transferred them to the wood it is impossible 
to say; nor have they been identified. John Daye employed more 
than one artist. Twenty-one of the designs of the Life of Christ 
have the initials or monogram “I C” worked into them; and the 
initial “G” is on about half of the series of the Dance of Death. 
There are no such differences in technical skill between the signed 
and unsigned cuts as to lead one to suppose that other artists or 
craftsmen were employed. That these men were trained upon the 
Continent is certain, for their craftsmanship is above the level of 
native English work of the period. They were probably from 
Germany or the Low Countries. 

The series of episodes of the Life of Christ occurs, with minor 
variations, seven times in 1569. Each scene occupies a central rec- 
tangle of the outer lateral margin of a page. Above and below it 
are two other scenes, almost always Old Testament prefigurations. 
At the bottom of each page are two half-length Prophets, gen- 
erally depicted with pointing finger. The inner margins and the 
tops are filled with architectural, floreated, and grotesque orna- 
ments. Texts from the Old and New Testaments and occasionally 
from the Apocrypha interpret the scenes. That these texts were 
not part of the wood-blocks but were printed from type plugged 
into factota is proved by the fact that when the blocks were used 
again in 7578 the texts were sometimes changed. 

The series, on its first occurrence, is as follows (omitting the 
prefigurations): (1) Birth of the Virgin; (2) Marriage of the 
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Virgin; (3) Annunciation; (4) Visitation; (5) Nativity; (6) Cir- 
cumcision; (7) Visit of the Magi; (8) Presentation in the Temple; 
(9) Flight into Egypt; (10) Fall of the Egyptian Idols; (11) Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents; (12) Baptism of Christ; (13) Return from 
Egypt; (14) Temptation in the Wilderness; (15) Resurrection of 
Lazarus; (16) Transfiguration; (17) Supper in the House of Simon 
the Pharisee; (18) Lamentation over Jerusalem; (19) Entry into 
Jerusalem; (20) Expulsion of the Money-changers; (21) Council 
of the Priests and Scribes; (22) Bribing of Judas; (23) Arrest of 
Christ (St. John’s version); (24) Kiss of Judas; (25) Mocking of 
Christ; (26) Scourging; (27) Crown of Thorns; (28) Pilate wash- 
ing his hands; (29) Via Dolorosa; (30) Nailing to the Cross; (31) 
Crucifixion; (32) Descent from the Cross; (33) Pieta; (34) a 
second Pieta; (35) Resurrection; (36) Noli Me Tangere; (37) 
Doubting Thomas; (38) Ascension. 

With five exceptions—the Birth of the Virgin; the Marriage of 
the Virgin; the Fall of the Idols of Egypt; and the two Pietas—all 
the scenes are taken from the canonical Gospels. In the first Pieta 
the Body of Christ faces to the spectator’s left and the upright of 
the Cross is in the background. In the second, the Body faces to the 
right and there is no Cross. As in various French Books of Hours, 
this second rendering of the theme takes the place of the Entomb- 
ment which should properly come at this point in the narrative and 
is, indeed, indicated by the accompanying prefigurations which 
are Joseph lowered into the pit and Jonah cast into the sea. Further- 
more, it will be remarked that the Baptism of Christ precedes the 
Return from Egypt. This error in chronology is repeated in the 
second and third sequences of the scenes; is corrected in the fourth; 
recurs in the fifth and sixth; and is again corrected in the partial 
repetition of the sixth sequence and in the seventh. Evidently there 
was some not very alert supervision of the press-men in Daye’s 
establishment, who, however, unintelligently returned to the orig- 
inal wrong order and had to be again corrected. 

The thirty-eight episodes of this series remain unchanged in the 
second sequence. But the third sequence adds four new woodcuts. 
The Last Supper and the Discourse to the Disciples are inserted at 
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their proper places between 22 and 23. After 38 comes a design 
differing from all those that have gone before: the scheme of pre- 
figuration with two Old Testament episodes framing one from the 
New Testament is discarded, and the three lateral rectangles show 
the Miracle of the Pool of Bethesda, Christ and the Canaanite 
Woman, and the Walking on the Water. Following this and closing 
the sequence is a Quem Quaeritis. These two cuts are obviously 
out of place. The fourth sequence is like the third except that 
the two appended cuts, just described, have been dropped. They 
reappear in the fifth sequence, still misplaced; and following them 
comes a new design, again three New Testament scenes without 
prefigurations: the Woman taken in Adultery, the Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes, and the Healing of the Sick of the Palsy. This 
brings the total number of cuts to forty-three; the complete series 
is found only in this fifth sequence. 

There is some curious confusion in the sixth sequence, confusion 
which must, I think, be related in some way that I cannot explain 
to the make-up of the volume at this point. For following Sig. 
N.ij. comes a blank page and then the signatures begin afresh with 
Aa.i. It is probably significant that just at this break the prayers 
that derive in the main from Henry Bull conclude and the Peni- 
tential Psalms begin. The sixth sequence follows the order of the 
first (with the Baptism and the return from Egypt in wroag order) 
as far as the Transfiguration. Then it reverts to the Flight into 
Egypt, corrects the mistake in the Baptism and the Return, includes 
the Last Supper and the Discourse to the Disciples, and proceeds 
through the Ascension, omitting the three additional cuts with 
which the fifth sequence closes. The seventh sequence has the 
Return and Baptism correctly placed, includes the Last Supper and 
the Discourse, and omits the three additional cuts. 

With casual abruptness and no relation to the text of the prayers 
this seven-fold Life of Christ is followed by the Dance of Death. 
On the outer lateral margin of each page are two episodes of the 
Dance. Below is a supine skeleton or emaciated body or shrouded 
corpse or an effigy upon a tomb. The rest of the frame consists of 
formal decorations having no reference to the theme. Following 
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the familiar formula, Death holds before his victim an hourglass, or 
tolls a passing-bell, or brandishes a sword or scythe, or carries a 
spade upon his shoulder or a broom (which is unusual). Occasion- 
ally he is garbed in a shroud. Sometimes he gesticulates mockingly; 
sometimes he seizes the doomed one with violence; sometimes he 
leads his victim away. Thirty-six types of men are represented, 
ranging downward in social rank from Emperor and King to Beg- 
gar, Fool, and Infant. It is noteworthy that the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, which is often ironically conspicuous in French sequences, 
is not represented at all. This sequence of masculine figures is re- 
peated, and then follows a female Dance of Death, with twenty- 
six types. In many of the episodes, male and female alike, the effort 
has been made to adapt the scheme to English society. The old 
notion that in these woodcuts we may have a record of the general 
pattern and appearance of the Dance of Death in Old St. Paul’s 
or of the Dance which Holbein painted in Whitehall has little 
to be said for it, since the general scheme and many particulars in 
the prayer-book series go back to the margins in French Horae. 
It is conceivable, however, that the grimly vigorous couplets 
addressed by Death to his victims may derive from one or another 
of the numerous Dances on the walls of English churches. These 
couplets, though rough and homely, are never quite doggerel; 
and it is not without emotion that we hear Death addressing the 
Aged Woman (in words that paraphrase Stephen Hawes’s famous 
lines) : 
Be the day never so long: 
At last commeth Evensong. 


So much for the Christian Prayers and Meditations of 1569. In 
the Booke of Christian Prayers of 1578 the iconographical scope 
has been immensely enlarged, in some respects, in fact, expanded 
further than in any French Horae that I have ever seen. Room for 
this new material is found by introducing the series of the Life of 
Christ only twice instead of seven times. In the first sequence the 
Council of Priests and Scribes is omitted and in its place is inserted 
the cut showing the Miracle of Bethesda, Christ and the Canaanite 
Woman, and the Walking on the Water. The other three addi- 
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tional cuts described above do not appear. In the second series 
the entire sequence of forty-three cuts is at last as it should be: 
the Return and the Baptism are in proper order; the two cuts illus- 
trating six miracles are appropriately placed between the Tempta- 
tion and the Resurrection of Lazarus; the Last Supper and the 
Discourse are properly placed; and the Quem Quaeritis is inserted 
between the Resurrection and the Noli Me Tangere. Intelligent 
supervision has been at work. 

Richard Daye (or whoever was in charge in 1578—and it was 
probably he) made two drastic changes in the sequence, changes 
which are not without interest doctrinally and were perhaps forced 
upon him by authority. We have noted that in 7569 there are 
two representations of the Pieta. In the first series of 7578 one 
of these (33), showing Mary with the Body of Jesus at the foot 
of the Cross, with prefigurations from Ruth and Lamentations, is 
suppressed. The other (34) has as prefigurations Joseph lowered 
into the pit and Jonah cast overboard. Daye divided this woodcut 
into three pieces, removed the central Pieta, retained the prefigura- 
tions, and inserted between them a new cut of the Entombment. 
In the second sequence 33 has been altered in a like fashion, the 
prefigurations being retained, the Pieta removed, and a scene of 
the Maries visiting the Tomb with ointments substituted. The 
breaks in the marginal lines in 1578 show where the block was 
sawn apart; and that this—and not a recutting of the entire vertical 
block—was the process is proved by the fact that in the 1581 
edition (Sig. F) and the 1608 edition (Sig. F.) the scene of the 
Maries bearing the ointments is upside down, and in the 1590 edi- 
tion (Sig. F.i.) the Entombment is upside down. The small new 
block, which was plugged in, easily slipped out again and has been 
carelessly re-inserted. (See Figs. 1-4.) Through these changes Daye 
not only enriched the Life of Christ with two episodes not in the 
original sequence of 1569 but also suppressed two objectionable 
pieces of “‘papist” imagery. It may be thought surprising that he 
did not tamper with the scenes of the Birth and Marriage of the 
Virgin; but these, though non-canonical, were venerable and harm- 
less legends, whereas the Pieta was closely connected with the cult 
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of the Blessed Virgin Mary which had its center in the concept of 
the Mater Dolorosa. In comparing these embellishments in their 
original and altered forms we have before our eyes the process of 
uprooting and destroying “Romish” images. 

The Dance of Death of 7578 contains all the ranks and types, 
male and female, of 1569 and adds a dozen more. The Church is 
now represented by an Archbishop, Bishop, Doctor, and Preacher. 
A Herald, Sergeant-at-Arms, Trumpeter, and Pursuivant appear. 
A Printer appears twice, once seated at his type and again working 
at his press. Music is likewise represented twice, but in a manner 
differing from all the rest of the series. Instead of appearing to 
an individual, Death here comes to two men and two women who 
are singing at a table and then to two men and a woman who are 
playing upon musical instruments. The female Dance is enlarged 
by the representation at the very end of a second Infant and a 
She-Fool. We have noted that in 1569 there are two sequences of 
the male Dance and one of the female. In 7578 both occur three 
times, though the third is slightly truncated by the omission of the 
second Infant and the She-Fool. This deletion provided space for 
the insertion of a new cut of the Triumph of Death, showing at 
the top Death striding over a heap of victims and at the bottom 
Death in a chariot drawn by stags. This new cut is signed “G.” 
Furthermore, Daye enhanced the lugubrious impressiveness of the 
series by substituting for the formal decorations of the top and 
inner borders of 1569 a great variety of erect or prostrate skeletons, 
emaciated bodies, and heaps of skulls and bones. The whole con- 
cludes, as in 7569, with the Last Judgment. 

Not content with these alterations and additions to the embel- 
lishments of 7569, Richard Daye enormously expanded the num- 
ber of subjects illustrated. There are two sequences of the Signs 
of Judgment. Three episodes preceding the Doom are represented 
on each of eight pages (two at the sides, one at the bottom)— 
twenty-three in all (for one occurs twice). There are two series of 
the Works of Mercy (“Charitie”), of which (as frequently in the 
arts in accordance with Matthew xxv) there are six, not seven—the 
Burial of the Dead being omitted. On each page a Work of Mercy 
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is represented in three scenes, two on the outer margin, one at the 
bottom. The Signs and the Works offer little of interest and noth- 
ing of novelty, being in the tradition of the continental Horae. 
Two sequences of the Five Senses are in a wholly different style— 
not a multiplicity of tiny scenes such as we have observed in all 
these decorations hitherto, but represented as five women standing 
full-length in the outer lateral margin, all with attributes that are 
iconographically normal. At the bottom of each page the particular 
Sense is emblematized by means of an object and a living creature. 

Much the most attractive and impressive of the new subjects is 
the long procession of the Virtues, each represented by a full- 
length female figure trampling upon a corresponding Vice. For 
this theme there was ample precedent in the continental Horae, 
where, however, the Virtues are generally seated upon thrones 
with their foes at their feet. Moreover, in the Horae (for example, 
that printed by Pigouchet for Simon Vostre, 1502) the Virtues 
seem to have been limited to the Cardinal Seven, whereas Richard 
Daye provides the truly astonishing number of twenty-one. The 
iconographic tradition of the Psychomachia here followed is not 
that in which opposing abstractions fight one another on foot or 
tilt at one another, riding upon their appropriate emblematic ani- 
mals. Nor is it that of the Trionfo where the chariot of the Virtue 
rolls over supine enemies. It is that of Gothic sculpture and of 
such medieval murals as those in the “Painted Chamber” of the 
Old Palace at Westminster. This tradition was precisely adapted 
to the vertically long, horizontally narrow space provided in the 
prayer-book’s margins. At one point in the sequence the procession 
of women is interrupted by the representation of a “Christian sol- 
dier harnassed”—a man in full armor standing upon a Hell-mouth. 
The general arrangement is the same in every case save one, Mem- 
ory, who stands, not upon a foe but beside the open grave of 
Oblivion. The conquered Vices are sometimes personified abstrac- 
tions, sometimes human types, sometimes individual historical char- 
acters, sometimes animals, and sometimes objects. A variety of 
interest is thus gained, relieving the monotony of the parade of 
the Virtues. For the most part the emblems and attributes are nor- 
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mal and appropriate, though there are some iconographical details 
that are unusual, such as the two fishes held by Perseverance, prob- 
ably in reference to Luke v, 5. Above each Virtue and beneath 
each Vice is an identifying label which is occasionally useful, when 
the posture, gesture, or attribute is vague or farfetched. It is im- 
portant for what is to follow to note that these labels are not 
parts of the woodcuts but are printed in factota from movable type. 

To four of these Virtues particular attention must now be 
drawn. These are: (1) Knowledge of God, holding a lighted candle 
and an open book and standing upon the prostrate form of Mahom- 
et; (2) Love of God, holding a heart and standing upon Idol- 
atry, represented by a chalice and host, crozier, reliquary, and 
crucifix, and other “Romish” gewgaws; (3) Patience, bearing a 
Cross and standing upon Wrath who is in the act of stabbing him- 
self; and (4) Humility, holding the branch of Peace and standing 
upon Pride, a crouching woman who regards herself in a looking- 
glass. The Humility is herewith reproduced [Fig. 5] to show the 
original arrangement of 1578. The subsequent history of these four 
Virtues is the subject of the remainder of this paper. 

In 1581 there appeared a second edition of A Booke of Christian 
Prayers, “Printed for the Company of Stationers” by John Daye, 
whose name and device appear in the colophon. In this issue the 
group of Virtues has suffered a remarkable defection: the four 
described in the preceding paragraph have disappeared. In this 
emergency four other Virtues are made to do duty twice, being 
substituted for those that are missing and appearing again at their 
own locations in the original sequence of 7578. In the place for- 
merly occupied by Knowledge of God there is Temperance; for 
Love of God there is Chastity; for Patience, Measure (Modera- 
tion); and for Humility, Industry. These substitutions were not 
accomplished without some confusion in the texts and subsidiary 
cuts which supplement the principal figures; but it is unnecessary 
to give an account of these small blunders. The four Virtues never 
rejoined their companions. All four are lacking in the third edition 
of A Booke of Christian Prayers, printed by Richard Yardley and 
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Peter Short “for the assignes of Richard Day” in 1590, and in the 
fourth edition, “Printed for the Company of Stationers” in 1608. 

One can only speculate as to what happened in Daye’s printing- 
house between 1578 and 1581. That the omission of these four 
Virtues was deliberate is inconceivable; there was no doctrinal 
objection to them or failure in craftsmanship which would have 
warranted a mutilation of the series necessitating awkward and 
repetitious substitutions. For the same reason it is highly unlikely 
that either John or Richard Daye sold the blocks or gave them 
away. Nor is it likely that they were borrowed honestly by an- 
other printer, for then we should expect them to turn up promptly 
in some other book and the Dayes would have known where they 
were when they needed them for the edition of 1581. They may 
have been lost and not recovered till years later. But the fact that 
they do not seem to have been put to use in other books till some 
years after the elder Daye had died and the younger had with- 
drawn from the printing trade and entered holy orders appears to 
point to some dishonesty in the transaction. 

The impressions we are about to examine may, of course, have 
been made from new blocks. Touching on this possibility, the com- 
pilers of the Pforzheimer Catalogue (II, 539) present the alter- 
native: “These blocks, or perhaps other castings from the same 
matrix.” (I cannot explain the process which is here alluded to; 
the illustrations in question are woodcuts, not metal plates.) The 
theory that copies were made must meet the objection that in that 
case John Daye would not have had to part with the original blocks 
and would not have had to resort to substitutions in 1581. More- 
over, the aesthetic value and iconographical appropriateness of the 
four figures are so nearly negligible when they are divorced from 
their original context that it is difficult to discern a motive for 
making new blocks. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
it is difficult to account for the fact that one of these Virtues ap- 
pears in a volume with a Cambridge imprint in 1588, and that all 
four were in Edinburgh in 1591, again in Cambridge about 1593, 
and again in Edinburgh in 1599. There was, however, a good deal 
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of movement among printers and stationers from one of these cen- 
ters to the other and the blocks may have been carried back and 
forth. 

The “Humility” block was in Cambridge in 1588 when it was 
used by Thomas Thomas, the University Printer, as an ornament 
in William Whitaker’s Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura. In 1591 
Robert Waldegrave published at Edinburgh King James I’s His 
Maiesties Poeticall Exercises at vacant houres. The title page 
[Fig. 6] has on its lateral borders the “Love of God” and the 
“Humility” of the Christian Prayers. The labels in the upper factota 
have been altered, respectively, to “Amor” and “Pax”; and in the 
lower factota the words “Pacis alumnus” and “Infesta malis” re- 
place the original English inscriptions. At Sig. Gs there is a separate 
title page to The Lepanto [Fig.7] with “Knowledge of God” 
renamed “Veritas” and “Patience” renamed “Castitas.” The two 
figures rest upon an ornamental border, the lower factota having 
been discarded. Discussing this volume the Pforzheimer cataloguers 
say of the Virtues: “They appear to belong to a series as yet un- 
identified.” The guess turns out to be correct. Waldegrave used 
the “Veritas” and “Castitas” on the title page of Propositions and 
Principles of Divinitie (1591) and the “Amor” and “Pax” on the 
title page of his edition of King James’s Basilikon Doron (1599). 

Our four Virtues, thus separated into pairs, were brought to- 
gether on the title page [Fig. 8] of Licia, or Poems of Love, in 
Honour of the admirable and singular vertues of his Lady, to the 
imitation of the best Latin Poets, and others. Whereunto is added 
the Rising to the Crowne of Richard the third. The poems are 
anonymous, but the author has been long since identified as the 
Reverend Giles Fletcher the Elder. The volume has neither imprint 
nor colophon. The Epistle Dedicatory and the Address to the 
Reader are both dated 1593, and this is usually accepted as the year 
of publication, though the STC records it with an interrogation. 
It may have been printed by John Legate, the successor of Thomas 
Thomas who had used one of the Virtues in a Cambridge book of 
1588. If so, Fletcher’s title page may have been set up before the 
blocks went to Scotland. In Licia the four Virtues have no labels or 
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inscriptions attached to them, the space available being insufficient 
to make use of the factota. The arrangement is crude, inartistic, 
and notably unlovely even for a period when bad taste and inad- 
equate technical training were frequently manifested upon the 
title pages and in the incidental embellishments of books. The 
Virtues now nameless but originally called “Knowledge of God” 
and “Humility” stand in the vertical margins to right and left, and 
the other two are placed horizontally, “Love of God” at the top 
and “Patience” at the bottom. At Sig. L: the four appear on a sep- 
arate title page to the poem on Richard III. This time the vertical 
figures have exchanged places and the horizontal figures lie from 
right to left instead of from left to right. When A. B. Grosart 
reprinted Licia in 1876 he remarked of the title page: “I scarcely 
think this is peculiar to Licia, rather that it [the group of Virtues] 
has been transferred from some ecclesiastical-polemical book for 
which it may have been originally designed. Each figure seems to 
be trampling on things of a mundane character, and the whole 
suggests the cardinal virtues.” Part of this guess was fortunate. 

The history of the vicissitudes of these four designs may stop 
here, though they turn up occasionally in books of later date from 
other presses. The “Patience,” for example, placed horizontally, 
embellishes the opening page of the fourth quarto of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Philaster (1634). This, so far as I have noted, is the 
latest date at which any of the four Virtues were still in use. 
Enough has been said to illustrate the fumbling uncertainty of the 
period when dealing with inherited iconographic material. To 
change the name of the abstraction “Love of God” to “Amor” and 
“Knowledge of God” to “Veritas” was legitimate; but “Humility,” 
even though she holds the olive branch of Peace, could not in this 
design properly be renamed “Pax,” for Humility, not Peace, is the 
opponent of Pride. There was no point whatsoever in giving to 
Patience, the opponent of Wrath, the new name “Chastity.” In 
Licia the four Virtues have become mere nameless and meaningless 
decoration. 


SAMUEL C, CHEW 











































James Brydges Drops in at the Theater 


NE oF the most difficult tasks of the student of seventeenth- 
century theatrical history is that of reconstructing the back- 
ground of the period. The knowledge of the actual dates when 
plays were offered, the length of the seasons, and the conditions 
under which the printed plays were first produced often depends 
upon shrewd conjectures instead of solid facts. This is especially 
true of that uneasy period after the veteran actors, led by Thomas 
Betterton, Elizabeth Barry, and Anne Bracegirdle, broke away 
from Drury Lane Theater in Covent Garden and set up their own 
playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1695. After a few years of 
immediate success by the seceding company, hard times fell upon 
both groups, and the period between 1697 and 1702 is almost com- 
pletely shrouded in obscurity. Many pieces are needed to fit the 
theatrical picture puzzle together; some of the bits have been 
discovered, and others are being added. 

The Charles Burney Manuscripts in the British Museum are per- 
haps the best known sources for theatrical dates from 1702 well 
into the eighteenth century. Culling information as he did from 
The Daily Courant and other available public prints, however, 
Burney’s contribution is not so important a specific primary source 
as the Morley v. Davenant manuscript discovered by Professor 
Hotson in which titles of plays and dates of performances are 
recorded over an earlier period of five years from November, 
1696, through June, 1701." From this valuable document, the reader 
is able to make out the pattern of the theatrical week, the extent 
of the repertoire of the company playing at Drury Lane, the 
length of the theatrical season in some years, as well as, in several 
cases, new datings for plays. 

Unfortunately, no comparable document has yet been found 
concerning the Betterton group at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but an 
unpublished journal in the Stowe Collection at the Huntington 
Library supplies, if not a startling amount of direct information 


iLeslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (1928), pp. 377-79- 
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about both the London theaters, at least enough indirect and col- 
lateral intelligence to warrant making it public for the use of 
historians of the theater at the turn of the seventeenth century. 
In no way as valuable as the Morley v. Davenant paper, but of 
genuine interest because of the revelation of hitherto unknown 
playing dates by the Betterton group at Lincoln’s Inn Fields as 
well as some additional dates for the Christopher Rich company 
at Drury Lane, “A journal of my daily Actions” by James Brydges 
supplies another piece to the theatrical jig-saw puzzle. Starting on 
January 16, 1697, when he was a young man of twenty-three, and 
ending abruptly on May 18, 1702, the diary written by the inde- 
fatigable young man who was to become the first Duke of Chandos 
covers approximately the same span of years as the Morley v. 
Davenant document and mentions forty theatrical visits. 

James Brydges (1674-1744) was the usual man of affairs about 
London to an unusual degree. His journal is the record of an 
inveterate visitor of people of influence. It seems to have been 
impossible for Brydges to allow his restless body to settle any 
longer than fifteen minutes anywhere unless he were safely stowed 
by a noble lord or a man of influence who could further his am- 
bitions. All London must have been engaged in the same merry- 
go-round. As a matter of fact, as one progresses through the diary 
with its day-by-day round of visits to and from relatives and busi- 
ness and political acquaintances, in and out of taverns, coffee- and 
chocolate-houses, it is borne in on the consciousness that the play- 
wrights of the time painted a true picture of their Wishforts and 
Lovewells, who stayed only a quarter of an hour anywhere, said 
“Your Servant,” and were off to another fair lady’s where much 
company could be expected. 

Unfortunately, the future Duke of Chandos was not a devotee 
of the theater. On only two occasions does he mention the title 
of the play he had just witnessed, both revivals, Greenwich Park 
by William Mountfort, on October 16, 1697, and Henry VIII on 
November 25, 1700. There is ample evidence that he did not stay 
long enough to find out what was being acted. He was too busy 
looking for people he thought would be there. 
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The diary confirms the picture of audience behavior given by 
playwrights of the time. Such statements as “I went and saw an act 
at ye Playhouse in Lincolns inn fields” or “I went and lookt in at 
ye Playhouse, I staid not an act, but went hence to Tom’s Coffee 
house,” or “From Hence I went to ye Playhouse in Covent Gar- 
den, & after that to ye Playhouse in Lincolns inn fields” are con- 
stant entries. Many a playwright made his pointed remarks about 
such practices: 

Wouorisu: If I chanc’d to wander towards the Playhouse, I was fore’d 
to watch the Musique, and when the Curtain ascended, I vanisht. 


Lovepay: Oh that’s as Fashionable now, as Sharping an Act in the side 
Box.? 


How much he could have told! It is true that in spite of his 

exasperating reticence we are able to find out in several instances 
what he saw. The entry for Saturday, February 27, 1697, keeps to 
the usual humdrum round; there is not a hint that he had just 
heard Mrs. Bracegirdle, the most popular actress of the time, give 
the epilogue of Congreve’s The Mourning Bride, played for the 
first time that day: 
... about 2. I came home to dinner, where I found Lady Hussy, & 
Cozzen Betty, & Mrs. Howard, about 5. after dinner I went to Lord 
Pembroke’s who being abroad, I went to Lord Arundell of Treryce, 
who not being at home, I went to Ld. Allinton’s, but he not being 
within, I went to Mr. Pitts, who being abroad, I went to ye Dean of 
Peterborough’s, but he being at church I went to ye playhouse in 
Lincolns inn fields, where I met Dr. Davenant & Ld. Rumny. after 
which I came home & about a quarter of an hour after Sr. Thom. 
Hussy & my Cozen Will came in. 

How it could have been possible for a man to sit down to his 
diary after having seen the first performance of one of the greatest 
tragedies of the period with Thomas Betterton as Osmyn, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle as Almeria, and Mrs. Barry as Zara without mention- 
ing even the title of the play, much less saying something about 
the superb acting, is beyond the comprehension of the student of 
the theater. Mrs. Bracegirdle may well have been directing her 
biting epilogue at the typical Mr. Brydges: 
2John Corye, A Cure for Jealousie (London, 1701), p. 2. 
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I’ve leisure, now, to mark your sev’ral Faces, 
And know each Critick by his sowre Grimaces. 
To poison Plays, I see some where they sit, 
Scatter’d, like Rats-bane, up and down the Pit. 


Although he does not mention her skill as an actress, like many 
another man who was intrigued by Anne Bracegirdle, he showed 
indirectly his curiosity about her private life. There is no doubt of 


the reason for his stopping off at ye Playhouse on Wednesday, 
September 15, 1697: 


I went to Tom’s Coffee house, where I met Mr. Marshall, he told me 
of Capt. Hill being kill’d by Ld. Mohun, from hence I went to Wills, 
where I met Dr. Davenant, I staid here almost half an hour, & coming 


home by ye way stopt & just lookt in at ye Playhouse being about 
seven a clock. 


The duel between Lord Mohun and Captain Hill would recall 
to any Londoner the death in 1692 of the popular actor, William 
Mountfort, at the hands of another Captain Hill and the same Lord 
Mohun, and the trial of that lord by the House of Lords. Since 
Anne Bracegirdle was the subject of the quarrel, one knows why 
James Brydges “just lookt in at ye Playhouse” even though the 
play had been over for some time. We may be sure he pricked up 


his ears for any gossip about the five-year-old scandal concerning 
the virtuous Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

A more careful check of already available half-clues will un- 
doubtedly reveal more information in connection with Mr. Brydges’ 
scantily reported theatergoing. Only a cursory glance reveals that 
he may well have seen Congreve’s The Way of the World “the 
first week in March” on March 5, 1700. It may even be ventured 
at last that March 5, 1700, was the opening date of Congreve’s 
best play. It is possible that he saw Nicholas Rowe’s The Ambitious 
Stepmother on December 3, 1700. There is no doubt that he 
attended Congreve’s The Judgment of Paris, with music by John 
Eccles, on Friday, March 21, 1701, about which Congreve himself 
said that Mrs. Bracegirdle sang the role of Venus like an angel. 


Brydges merely designates it as a “musick meeting at Dorset 
Gardens.” 
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The accompanying list of dates for plays and “musick meetings” 
supplements the Morley v. Davenant manuscript with only three 
items duplicated. If by “ye Playhouse,” Mr. Brydges meant Covent 
Garden, then he saw Sir John Vanbrugh’s Aesop on January 22, 
1697, and George Farquhar’s The Constant Couple on November 
28, 1699. The definite mention of Covent Garden verifies his hav- 
ing seen Colley Cibber’s Love Makes a Man on December 18, 1700. 

Not to be compared to his acquaintance, Samuel Pepys, either 
in vividness of personality or in picturesqueness and frankness in 
expressing personal reactions, nevertheless James Brydges gives, 
in his own way, a picture of the taken-for-granted London at the 
turn of the seventeenth century that is unforgettable. His mere list- 
ing of ninety-two taverns, coffee- and chocolate-houses with their 
locations and the dates on which they were open for custom should 
be of importance to the social historian, and the daily documenting 
of his political career may be of more than passing interest to the 
historian. His behavior at the theater we must excuse as typical of 
his class, as prologues and epilogues never failed to point out, but 
we continue to deplore the extreme mobility in looking for a lord, 
an influential political figure, or a member of his numerous family 
when he might have settled back and enjoyed the play enough to 
record the title at the end of his busy day. Credit must be given to 
him, nevertheless, for having added some details about theatergo- 
ing in a little-known period. Our regret on laying down the two 
folio volumes of the diary is not that he recorded the minutiae of 
his day so lovingly but that he did not go further and jot down the 
title of the play he walked out on. It is so little to ask of James 
Brydges, future Duke of Chandos and patron of the arts. 


1697 
Fri., Jan. 22 ye Playhouse [Aesop at Covent Garden? ] 
Thurs., Feb. 4 Covent Garden; Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Mon., Feb. 15 Covent Garden; Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Fri. Feb. 19 — Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Sat. Feb. 27 —_ Lincoln’s Inn Fields (The Mourning Bride) 
Thurs., Mar. 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Tues., Mar.g Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Wed., Sept. 15 ye Playhouse 





Sat., Oct. 16 
1698 

Tues., Feb. 15 

Sat., Feb. 26 

Sat., Mar. 5 

Wed., July 13 

Wed., Sept. 28 


Tues., Dec. 13 
1699 
Mon., Feb. 20 
Sat., Apr. 22 
Mon., May I 
Tues., Nov. 28 
Wed., Dec. 13 
1700 
Thurs., Jan. 11 
Tues., Jan. 23 
Mon., Jan. 29 
Fri., Mar. 1 
Tues., Mar. 5 
Fri., Mar. 8 
Sat., Mar. 9 
Mon., Mar. 11 
Fri., Mar. 15 
Thurs., Apr. 18 
Mon., Nov. 25 
Tues., Dec. 3 
Mon., Dec. 18 
1701 


Wed., Feb. 5 


Fri., Mar. 21 

Mon., Nov. 10 
1702 

Sat., Jan. 3 

Mon., Jan. 12 
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ye Playhouse, Greenwich Park 


ye Playhouse 

Covent Garden; Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

ye Playhouse 

ye Playhouse 

Dorset Gardens, “to see ye engine for 
ye penny Lottery” 

Covent Garden; Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


ye Playhouse 

Covent Garden; Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

ye play [The Constant Couple at Covent Garden? ] 
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Some Notes Concerning Coleridge Material 


at the Huntington Library 


fy Is not generally known that the Huntington Library is an 
important center for work on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
comprehensiveness of its Coleridge material, however, makes this 
library an indispensable source for many types of research in the 
field. It is particularly notable for an almost complete set of first 
and privately printed editions, both of Coleridge’s own works, 
including all of the rarest items, and of the publications of others 
which contain contributions by Coleridge. Furthermore, the Li- 
brary has a remarkable file of annuals and periodicals and some of 
the rare old newspapers which contain the first appearance or early 
revisions of poetry and prose by Coleridge. It also has all of Cole- 
ridge’s writings which were posthumously published, a number of 
collections of his works, the volumes of letters, recollections, and 
memoirs which are requisite for a study of Coleridge, and a set 
of critical studies, ranging from an inclusive assemblage of con- 
temporary reviews to the most recent volumes. In addition to these 
types of material there is a significant manuscript collection, in- 
cluding poems, letters, and an unpublished “Commonplace Book” 
of 754 pages. Finally there are books with association value. These 
may be divided into two main groups, which sometimes, however, 
overlap. The most valuable for Coleridge’s ideas are his own works 
which have emendations or comments, or other books which have 
marginal notes. A second group consists of presentation copies. 

The following brief account of these general divisions can be 
only suggestive of what is available and makes no attempt to go 
beyond the works published during Coleridge’s life. 

The Huntington Library has been fortunate in acquiring a num- 
ber of fine libraries containing rare Coleridge items. It now has a 
set more nearly complete than that described by Pearson, the book- 
seller, in a catalogue devoted exclusively to Coleridge: “An abso- 
lutely unique and complete set of first editions and special copies 
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of the works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.”* The description con- 
cludes, “This is believed to be the only complete set of Coleridge 
in existence. The British Museum set is far from being complete.” 
Since the publication of this catalogue in 1913, T. J. Wise (Two 
Lake Poets, 1927) has claimed a “really full and faultless set of the 
original editions” of Coleridge, and this library has now passed to 
the British Museum. But a check of the Coleridge material at the 
Huntington Library against the entries in the British Museum 
Catalogue and Wise’s Two Lake Poets reveals that in the field of 
printed books the Huntington Library is approximately as rich as 
the British Museum. It is especially fortunate from the point of view 
of the bibliographer, in that many of the rare volumes have not 
had the pages trimmed in binding, that is to say, they are “uncut.” 

With the exception of the editions of 1812 and 1818 of The 
Friend the items in the British Museum and not in the Huntington 
Library are not indispensable: the separately printed prospectuses 
for the Watchman, the various courses of lectures, and The Friend 
and the first edition of the rare pamphlet, Remarks on the Objec- 
tions which have been urged against the Principles of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill, April 18, 1824. Compensation for this group is made to 
a degree by the privately printed Selected Sonnets, 1796; the 
almost unobtainable Play Bill of Remorse, 1813; and the manu- 
script as well as the first edition of the Grounds of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill Vindicated, April 24, 1824. Of the last Wise said that no copy 
other than the one in his library “is known to exist.” 

The Huntington Library has all of the first and privately printed 


1The sale catalogue, Part of the Library of the Late Mark P. Robinson and 
Other Collections (Anderson Galleries, February 26-March 1, 1918), contained 
all of these works and a number of others, the Pearson entries being used as the 
basis of the auction-catalogue descriptions and often printed verbatim. The Hunt- 
ington Library checked the Coleridge material which it had previously acquired 
from other sources against the Pearson collection, and where it did not have an 
edition of the same date, it filled in the gap from the Mark Robinson sale. In some 
cases it bought copies of identical dates on account of some variation or for some 
association value. The only omissions are those of Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1796, 
the 1818 The Friend, and Don Carlos, erroneously said to be translated by Cole- 
ridge. A few association copies were which otherwise duplicates were, unfor- 
tunately, not secured, but such other items have been acquired that these are 
overshadowed. 
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editions of Coleridge’s works preceding the Lyrical Ballads. These 
are rare and difficult to obtain. Of the very early The Fall of Robes- 
pierre (Cambridge, 1794) there are two copies. There are also 
two copies of the extremely scarce pamphlet privately printed in 
Bristol, 1795, The Plot Discovered. One of these has great biblio- 
graphical interest. It has the original blue-gray paper binding and 
is unopened and uncut. On the front cover the title appears as 
A Protest against Certain Bills, which is the title advertised in 
Poems, 1796, but on the title page it is given as The Plot Discov- 
ered or an Address to the People against Ministerial Treason. It was 
the discovery of this fact which established that the two titles 
belonged to one pamphlet and that the first did not, therefore, 
indicate a non-extant publication. The second copy is bound with 
the equally rare Consciones ad Populum, also privately printed, 
Bristol, 1795. The very scarce A Moral and Political Lecture, de- 
livered at the “Plume and Feathers,” Bristol, 1795; the Watchman, 
Bristol, 1796 (which became a rarity after Coleridge’s maid- 
servant used the unsold copies to light the fire); the first volume 
of poetry, Poems, 1796; the Ode on the Departing Year, “the rarest 
of all Coleridge’s first editions”; Fears in Solitude, 1798; and Poems 
on Various Subjects. To which are now added Poems by Charles 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd, 1797, complete the set of first editions. 
Of the last there are two fine copies, one of them uncut. 

Four of the works to which Coleridge contributed add to the 
survey of this early period.’ These are the Rowley Poems, Cam- 
bridge, 1794, containing an “altered and enlarged” version of the 
“Monody on the Death of Chatterton”; the privately printed Poems 
by Francis Wrangham, 1795, containing Coleridge’s translation of 
a Latin poem to Miss Brunton and his own poem to accompany 
the translation; two copies of Poems on the Death of Priscilla Far- 
mer by Charles Lloyd, 1796, with Coleridge’s sonnet to Lloyd; and 
the privately printed collection of twenty-eight Selected Sonnets, 
1796, comprising sonnets by Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and others. 


2It has already been mentioned that the Library does not have Southey’s Joan 
of Arc, 1796; it also lacks Poems by Robert Lovell and Robert Southey, 1795, 
which contains a sonnet later attributed to Coleridge. 
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The last is a copy formerly unknown; the pamphlet was supposed 
to be extant only in the Dyce Collection in the South Kensington 
Museum. The Library is especially fortunate in having two copies 
of Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer, which was described by 
Pearson as “excessively rare in any state and possibly unique when 
uncut.” Both copies are uncut and in their original marbled paper 
wrappers; one belonged to Lloyd himself and has his bookplate 
and many manuscript notes, and the other is a presentation copy 
to his daughter, Agatha.* One can also find the Monthly Magazine 
and British Register (July-December, 1796, and July-December, 
1797), where the sonnets signed Nehemiah Higginbottom first 
appear, and the very scarce Morning Chronicle for September, 
1794, containing the “Triumphs of a New Cabinet.” 

The number of rare editions of the Lyrical Ballads is unusual: 
the London issue of 1798 with the one-page errata and the signa- 
ture G; uncancelled—of the 1798 edition Swinburne said, “I do 
break the tenth commandment into shivers when I think of that 
book”; the edition of 1800, which comprises the second edition of 
volume one, with the expanded preface, and the first edition of 
volume two; the first American edition, 1802; and the edition of 
1805, which is the last to include Coleridge’s poems. Since the first 
issue of the first edition, bearing the Bristol imprint, is unobtainable, 
the deficiency is relieved with a Noel Douglas facsimile of this 
issue from the British Museum copy. 

For the period from 1798 through 1834 there are more than two- 
thirds of the editions of Coleridge’s works listed by John Louis 
Haney, A Coleridge Bibliography, 1903.‘ These include all of the 
first editions (with one duplicate) and three of the four first 
American editions. Some of these are of the greatest rarity as, for 


8Both copies are protected by red morocco portfolios identical in design and 
made by the same binder. There is a third like these, a presentation copy to 
Lloyd’s sister, Priscilla, but its whereabouts is unknown. A copy inscribed “Charles 
Lloyd, Jun., to his Uncle S, Galton” is described by W. C. Hazlitt, The Lambs; 
their Lives, Their Friends, etc. (1897), p. 79. 

‘The numbers for these inclusive dates begin with 10 and extend through 47; 
the Huntington Library has the following: 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25 
(2 copies), 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36 (one of 12 copies on large paper), 37, 38, 
39s 40, 42, 46, 47. 
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example, a complete set of The Friend as issued to subscribers, 
June 1, 1809—March 15, 1810, one copy bearing the government 
stamp. One of the strangest items is Tears of a Grateful People, a 
Hebrew Dirge and Hymn for George III (1820) by Hyman Hur- 
witz, translated by Coleridge. This is the dedication copy to 
George IV and is printed on white satin, one side only, the Hebrew 
on the right and the translation on the left of the page. The earlier 
Hebrew Dirge for Princess Charlotte (1817) is shelved beside that 
for her husband and has the added significance of the correction of 
one line by Coleridge. Poems, undated but assigned various dates 
from 1798 through 1812,° is of especial interest bibliographically. 
It is a pamphlet of sixteen pages containing “France: an Ode”; 
“Fears in Solitude,” with a few variations from the text of the first 
edition; and “Frost at Midnight,” enlarged and greatly changed, 
with the last six lines omitted as in all editions after these revisions.° 
The poems appeared with the same variations in the Poetical Regis- 
ter and Repository for Fugitive Poetry for 1808-9, Vol. 7, printed 
1812. Both issues are set in the same type and printed by Law and 
Gilbert for F. and C. Rivington. The full account is too long for 
this article, but a few facts may be noted here. Volume 4 of the 
Poetical Register, second edition, printed 1806, is the last issue by 
the firm of Bye and Law; the other issues are printed by Law and 
Gilbert, Robert Gilbert having succeeded Bye. Though it is im- 
possible to determine whether the pamphlet preceded the delayed 
publication of the Poetical Register or followed it, one thing can 
be ascertained—Poems cannot be dated before 1808, the date these 
poems were submitted to the Poetical Register. It is said that few 
collectors know of this item.’ 

The Haney bibliography lists twenty works to which Coleridge 


5See Notes and Queries, oth series, X (Oct. 18, 1902), 312, for a discussion by 
Col. W. F. Prideaux and see also the bibliographies by Haney and Wise. 

®MacCarthy, Denis F. “Unnoted Variations in the Text of Coleridge,” 
Athenaeum, July 28, 1877. Cf. Coleridge’s Poetical Works, ed. Dykes Campbell 
(1893), pp. 112-13. 

7There is a copy, formerly Southey’s, in the Forster Collection in the South 
Kensington Museum. A few other copies have appeared from time to time, and 
Wise’s copy is now in the British Museum. Wise thought that as many as six 
copies might be extant. For full discussion see bibliographical note in Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, June, 1945. 
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contributed between the publication of the Lyrical Ballads and 
1834.° Some of these are volumes difficult to locate, as, for example, 
the Wild Wreath, 1804, edited by M. E. Robinson, or Nathan 
Drake’s Memorials of Shakespeare, 1828. In addition to the usual 
periodicals such as Blackwood’s or Fraser’s, there is a notable group 
of annuals and periodicals less often found assembled: the Annual 
Anthology, 1799-1800; the Annual Register, 1801 and 1827; the 
Literary Souvenir, 1827, 1828, and 1829; the Crypt, or Receptacle 
of Things Past, 1827; the Amulet, 1828, 1829, and 1833; the Bijou, 
1828; the Keepsake, 1829 and 1830; and Friendship’s Offering and 
Winter’s Wreath, 1834. Six issues of the Courier in 1809 (with 
government stamps), containing six of Coleridge’s letters “On the 
Spaniards,” enrich the group for this period. 

In manuscripts the Huntington Library cannot, of course, com- 
pare with the British Museum, but it has an interesting and im- 
portant collection. The most significant manuscript is the un- 
published “Commonplace Book,”® with over 300 pages taken up 
by the “Divine Ideas.” This appears as dictated to Joseph Henry 
Green with some pages crossed out and notes and revisions by 
Coleridge himself; directions for printing indicate that this is a 
manuscript prepared for the press; and it appears to be chapters of 
the uncompleted Magnum Opus. The “Commonplace Book” was 
the only Coleridge notebook in an American library until the sum- 
mer of 1944 when Dr. Berg presented two smaller notebooks to the 
Berg Collection in the New York Public Library. The contents of 
the latter, however, have been very largely published. There are 
two important manuscripts of “Osorio,” the only contemporary 
versions of the play which was later revised and produced under 
the title Remorse. One is a transcript of 114 leaves with the alter- 
nate blank pages used by Coleridge for revisions and expansions. 


8The Library has the following numbers for these dates: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 22, 24, 25, 26. No. 25 appears as an offprint bound in Vol. VI of a set of 
“Coleridge Criticism” assembled by Dykes Campbell, a unique collection ex- 
plained below. 


®A description of this manuscript with partial table of contents is given in the 
Scribner and Welford Catalogue of Scarce and Valuable Books, April, 1884, 
No. 24. 
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There are some unrelated notes on the first end sheet and the last 
flyleaf, and some notes in other hands. Dykes Campbell thought 
that this was a manuscript copy presented to a friend, possibly 
Dr. Carlyon. A second transcript in a contemporary hand has 106 
leaves with additional leaves bound in by Richard Herne Shepherd 
for notes and collations with Remorse, 1813, in preparation for the 
1873 edition of Osorio. This is the manuscript sent by Coleridge 
to the Drury Lane Theater in October, 1797, but never returned 
by Sheridan—a cause of complaint on the part of Coleridge. It was 
among the papers saved from the fire which burned the theater to 
the ground in 1809, but it remained unnoted for more than half a 
century. Dykes Campbell used both manuscripts for his edition of 
Osorio. The manuscript of the Grounds of Sir Robert Pee?s Bill 
Vindicated has already been mentioned. Besides these long manu- 
scripts there are manuscripts of the following poems: “Effusion 
16,” 1795; “Hexameters: definition and remarks on structure with 
examples,” 1795; “Song: a sunny shaft did I behold,” [1815], re- 
printed with alterations in Zapolya, Act II, sc. 1; “Lines suggested 
by the last words of Berengarius”; “Reflections on the above”; 
“Epitaphium Testamentarium,” 1826; and the “Garden of Boc- 
caccio,” printed in Keepsake, 1829. There are forty-six manuscript 
letters by Coleridge and a number of transcriptions of letters in 
other hands. There are also letters to Coleridge, the most important 
group being twenty-nine letters from Charles Lamb. Two long 
unpublished letters to Charles Augustus Tulk, September, 1817, 
and January 12, 1818, are especially significant for Coleridge’s 
philosophy and are valuable as pages apparently prepared for the 
press. Pearson described the latter as “possibly the longest ever 
penned by the poet,” but the former is three pages longer. 
Among the association books are some noteworthy volumes; and 
since the Library has not been exhaustively surveyed for these, it 
is possible that there may be others. The book that means the most 
is Coleridge’s own copy of the collected edition of the poems, with 
a number of very interesting notes (some signed) and the poet's 
final emendations of the text.’° A curious little volume is Lloyd’s 


10Manuscript revisions of the “Ancient Mariner” which purport to be by Cole- 
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copy of the section of his own poems from Poems on Various Sub- 
jects, 1797, bound separately but with the original pagination, 
151-213. Haney points out that “In America the most important 
collection of Coleridge marginalia is probably in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library.” He lists a dozen annotated works,” some of 
them in several volumes, but does not survey the presentation 
copies, also sometimes annotated. Since Haney’s account was writ- 
ten, at least one more volume with marginalia has come to the 
Library: John Petvin’s Letters Concerning Mind, 1750, from the 
library of Charles Lamb, with notes helpful in the study of Cole- 
ridge and Locke.” 

Of the presentation copies, On the Constitution of Church and 
State, 1830, with the inscription to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst is 
particularly interesting and has the further association value of an 
inserted letter concerning the work from Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
Christian Beck’s Acta Seminarii Regii, given to Hartley Coleridge, 
has an inscription from “Highgate, Jan. 1, 1818,” which takes the 
reader into the realm of personal relations: “Given to Hartley 
Coleridge by his Father, with the promise on the part of the said 
H. C. that he would bona fide read through them.” 

There are, furthermore, books which have been presented to 


Coleridge, such as the rare Descriptive Sketches, 1793, by Words- 
worth, with an inscription to Coleridge by Dorothy Wordsworth, 
notes by her, and many annotations changing the printed text. 
Finally, there are copies of Coleridge’s works which have the auto- 
graphs of other famous people. A very pleasing example of these 
is Swinburne’s copy of Coleridge’s Poetical and Dramatic Works 





ridge appear in the Lyrical Ballads, London, 1798. The present writer has not been 
able to establish the authenticity of this claim. Across the top of the first page of 
the text is written, “The alterations in ink shew the readings of the last edition.” 
Unless the intended deletion shown in the errata for Sibylline Leaves was fol- 
lowed, the “readings of the last edition” must refer to 1828, 1829, or 1834. In two 
places stanzas which follow the deletions in the printed text are copied, and in 
only one case was this later noticed. 


11“Coleridge the Commentator,” Coleridge: Studies by Several Hands on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of His Death, ed. Edmund Blunden and Earl Leslie 
Griggs (London, 1934), p. 120. 


12See “Coleridge on John Petvin and John Locke,” above, p. 277. 
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with Swinburne’s autograph when he was only twelve years old. 

Three unique collections of matter concerning Coleridge are 
very helpful to the research scholar. One of these consists of three 
volumes of original manuscript, transcripts of letters and poems 
(some from sources difficult to consult elsewhere), and printed 
materials, brought together by Richard Herne Shepherd for the 
new and revised edition of the Poetical Works, 1877. A second 
collection is a volume of magazine articles gathered together by 
George Grove and entitled “Memorials of a Great and Good Man,” 
1843. This is especially useful for the assembled contemporary or 
early accounts of Coleridge and his work. A similar but far more 
extensive and complete collection in eight volumes was made by 
Dykes Campbell in preparation for his biography of Coleridge. It 
is invaluable as a full set of contemporary reviews, criticisms, early 
biographical sketches, and other material not easily accessible else- 
where. In the latter category are such things as Heraud’s “An 
Oration on the Death of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” 1834, and a 
sixteen-page pamphlet of excerpts edited by Sam Wilberforce and 
entitled “Contributions of Samuel Taylor Coleridge to the Revival 
of Catholic Truths,” 1843, printed from the Christian Miscellany. 
Here, too, are copies of the Chanticleer (the magazine of Jesus 
College, Cambridge), one for the Lent Term, 1886, containing an 
account of “A Prize Declamation: The Desire of Posthumous Fame 
Is Unworthy a Wise Man,” written by Coleridge, March, 1792, 
and one for the Easter Term, 1891, with variant readings of the 
poem “To a Young Ass” from the original manuscript copy. In 
various places in the assembled articles Campbell has left valuable 
notes, corrections, suggestions of other sources, or dates. These 
three collections in themselves provide a rich field for such a study 
as the history of the growth of Coleridge’s reputation. 

The Coleridge material after 1834 is so extensive that it reaches 
beyond the bounds of an article. In range and quality it comple- 
ments the early volumes and assures the Coleridge scholar of a 
well-equipped workshop. 

R. FLorENcE BRINKLEY 
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The Ashendene Press “Don Quixote,” 1927-28 


N DECEMBER 7, 1944, Mr. Benjamin Kirby, a member of the 

Friends, presented to the Huntington Library a copy on 
vellum of the Ashendene Press “Don Quixote,” printed in two 
folio volumes in 1927 and 1928. The gift was made in memory 
of Mr. Kirby’s mother, Rachel Kirby. 

The text is Thomas Shelton’s translation, first published in two 
parts in 1612 and 1620, near the close of the period in English 
letters that was enriched by so many masterful renderings of the 
literature of other tongues and times. A copy of the first issue of 
the translation is in the Huntington Library, as well as one of the 
earliest Spanish editions. 

Mr. Kirby’s gift came on the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ashendene Press by C. H. St. John Hornby, who tells us 
that he commenced the undertaking at his home in Chelsea, Lon- 
don, on “an unrecorded day at the end of November or the be- 
ginning of December of the year 1894.” The types used in the 
early productions of the Press were chosen from stocks already 
in existence, and Hornby did not remain satisfied with them for 
very long. In 1902 he acquired the first of his “private” types, a 
recutting of one used by Sweynheym and Pannartz at Subiaco, 
Italy, from 1465 to 1467. The second, completed just in time for 
use in the “Don Quixote,” was modeled upon the characters in 
Holle’s edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, printed in Ulm in 1482. 

With the introduction of the “Subiaco” type, the Ashendene 
Press became closely identified with the English revival of fine 
typography, a movement begun by William Morris at the Kelms- 
cott Press and carried on by Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves Press. 
Hornby, as his selection of types indicates, obtained his inspira- 
tion from the earliest printers, and he sought to revive the ideals 
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of handcraftsmanship which those printers had held. Indeed, it may 
be said of Hornby that he alone was completely successful in re- 
capturing and reproducing in modern terms the essence of the best 
in fifteenth-century printing. No better example of the result of 
his impeccable taste and thoughtful effort exists than the magnif- 
icent “Don Quixote,” which the Huntington Library now owns 
through the generosity of Mr. Kirby. 


R. O. B. 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Thomas Mort of Dam House 


 yesings Mort, lord of the manor of Astley some two hundred 
years ago, thrifty, affectionate, God-fearing and kindly squire 
of Dam House in Tyldesley, Lancashire, has very nearly suffered 
oblivion. To be sure, the Victoria History’ records his name with 
dispassionate brevity as great-grandson of Adam Mort, Gent., who 
in 1595 acquired the Dam House estate from James Anderton of 
Lostock, Esq., which estate was held of the reputed manor of 
Tyldesley by the yearly quitrent of twelvepence. Further refer- 
ences in the histories of Lancashire? throw wan light on the begin- 
ning and end of Dam House and on its successive owners. Once 
there is a glimmer in the Victoria History of a Thomas Mort who 
“in 1729 gave money for the Throstle Nests or Bacon’s fields, near 
Gidlow Lane, the interest to be spent in binding children as appren- 
tices,”* and who in 1732 created a trust for the benefit of the in- 
cumbent and clerk of Astley parochial chapel.* An antiquary of 
1885, delving into the library at Astley Vicarage, found its two 
hundred and fifty theological volumes inscribed in nearly every 
case with the name, Thomas Mort.’ This antiquary contributes 
a date of death—1734—and dips slightly into the Mort pedigree. 
That pedigree is set out in the Palatine Note-Book® of 1883 with 
an account of “the Families of Mort, Sutton and Frogatt, Lords of 

1The Victoria History of the County of Lancaster, ed. William Farrer and J. 
Brownbill, III (1911), 443. 


*Ibid., pp. 446 ff., Edward Baines, History of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of Lancaster (1836), III, 600 ff. 


8Victoria History . . . Lancaster, Il, 57. 
‘I bid., TV, 66 n. 


5Richard C. Christie, The Old Church and School Libraries of Lancashire 
(Chetham Society, n.s., VII; 1885), pp. 69-75. 


®The Palatine Note-Book: for the Intercommunication of Antiquaries .. . 
(Manchester), III (1883), 249-51. 
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the Manor of Astley” which mentions “Thomas Mort of Dam H..,” 
aged 18 in 1664, as one who before the Rebellion of 1715 put his 
estates in trust, and afterwards sold them to his sister-in-law; whose 
arms were argent in a bend gules five fusils argent; and whose 
diary was still extant in 1856. Otherwise Thomas Mort has been 
nearly lost to posterity. 

But while Dam House in Tyldesley has passed to its useful but 
ignominious fate in the hands of the Leigh Urban Council, as a 
sanatorium for infectious diseases, the figure of its squire has come 
to busy life after two centuries, in a fat little account book in 
the faded ink of Thomas Mort’s own pen. The book came to the 
Huntington Library only recently, purchased from a dealer with 
funds of the Friends of the Library. Where it has been this 
long while is conjectural, but the “T. S. Froggatt” inscribed inside 
the cover is in all likelihood the Thomas Sutton Mort Froggatt of 
Liverpool and Chester, owner of Dam House in 1836, and the 
account book is perhaps that diary noted as still extant in 1856. 

The volume of neatly penned entries, made almost daily from 
the twenty-sixth of March, 1703, to October 13, 1725, is osten- 
sibly a book of accounts; his “Book of Dispersements,” its author 
calls it. Down the right-hand side of each page runs a column of § 
pounds, shillings, and pence. But the page itself is a picture of the 
squire: the bachelor of sixty-odd who each year ordered a fine new 
suit for himself, and thriftily had three wigs made over into two 
when he purchased a new one; who on September 19, 1707, owned 
nine cravats at one time; who sat for his portrait and dined with 
the painter of it; who gave charitably, alike to the house of cor- 
rection and for the repair of the Cathedral; who bought a pair of 
red leather shoes for “little Cosen Mary,” and ordered good, sound 
books from Manchester. It holds within it the story of “my dear 
Brother,” Alexander, who dwelt at Dam House with him and mar- 
ried and brought his wife there and became the father of children, 
and lost his wife and eventually married another and at last “left 
this world with great patience: I hope for a better.” It records that 
second wife then taking the reins, to whom her brother Thomas, 
at varying intervals, paid five pounds “for the use of the House,” 
until in fourteen months’ time “she hath expended for ye house 
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use thirty-seven pounds two shillings and seven pence.” It is a 
picture of the little company, “my selfe, Br.,” etc., assembled for 
dinners at neighboring Leigh town; of William Hayes of Leigh 
who “came in the evening to be my servant” and remained through 
long faithful years; of the poor of Astley village to whom the 
lord of the manor dispensed linen cloth in accordance with his 
great-grandfather’s legacy; of Miles Barrett, “chosen our minister,” 
and of Thomas Chaddock, Barrett’s father-in-law, curate of Ellen- 
brook, who had married brother Alexander Mort to Mary Bate- 
man, his second wife; of Cousin Mawdesley who was governor of 
the Isle of Man; and James Keys “our new landlord” of the King’s 
Arms, whose “wife’s name is Katherine.” Anthony Trollope penned 
no more living a community than does Thomas Mort for those 
who will read between shillings and pence. 

The entries in the account book are brief, but still so much more 
explicit and expansive than actually need be for a record of the 
small, personal expenses incurred by the author, that the book 
takes on the color of a diary. “Pd for tips, 1s. 6d.” does not suffice 
the squire. It was a shilling paid to the maid, he elucidates, and six- 
pence to the boy who held his horse, when he dined at the King’s 
Arms in Leigh with “Br., Sistr., Mr. and Mrs. Chaddock, and Mr. 
Seddon”; or it might be a penny “given an antient man” at the 
same King’s Arms after the interment of Mr. Robert Ward, or a 
shilling tip to the ringers on Sunday last, “having never given any- 
thing since ye new bells,” followed by dinner at the King’s Arms 
again “because there was no preaching at the Chappel, Mr. Seddon 
having the ague.” 

Occasionally a vital statistic enters the book without excuse 
either of the guinea paid the midwife or fourpence given, as once, 
to “a young youth for directing us thro ye fields to ye funeral.” 
Usually in such instances a cramped note in the margin, running 
the wrong way of the page and written by Mort sometimes at a 
later date, calls special attention to the fact of birth or death. But 
such important events are more often brought in only as the raison 
@étre of small expenditures. The advent into the world of little 
Cosen Mary, “my Brs child,” on October 9, 1706, is recorded in 
a by-the-bye sort of fashion as being the cause of a guinea each paid 
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to midwife and nurse and shillings given to the midwife’s daugh- 
ter and to numerous servants on the occasion of the christening. 

To one engaged in a study of economic and social history, as 
well as to the student of human nature as evinced in the methodical 
and conscientious person of Thomas Mort of Dam House, the com- 
plete thoroughness with which that lord of the manor entered each 
outgoing penny (even to the negative point once of noting: “pd 
to my Br—I was intending to pay my Br for some cups but he had 
a mind to give them to me and so I pd him nothing”), furnishes a 
valuable over-all picture of commodities and prices in early eight- 
eenth-century Lancashire. 

The purchase and upkeep of the articles of Mort’s wardrobe fill 
considerable space in his book and evidently formed a fair part of 
the daily preoccupation of his life. A new suit was an event the 
ramifications of which may sometimes be followed through sev- 
eral pages. If there is a forgiveably complacent relish in the manner 
with which the squire jots down the fustian waistcoats, the light 
brown broadcloth for a new suit, the serge to line it with, the 
buttons, the silk, the muslin at 4s. 6d. a yard, the “silk pocket 
handkercheys to ty abt my head instead of an hood,” the cravat 
bought for a shilling “so that now I have nine cravats,” it is bal- 
anced by exemplary thrift. Two to five pounds for a new suit, 
perhaps, but at the same time six dozen large white coat buttons 
to trim the old white suit, and fourpence “for colouring in some 
places my 2 old hatts”; four shillings for new shoes, four times a 
year, and from three to sixpence during the year for patching the 
old; fourteen and sixpence for stuffs for waistcoats, but “there will 
be half yard over, wch may perhapps be 2 stomachers.” And there 
is the comment of one obviously gratified not to have been cheated, 
regarding the thirty yards of flaxen cloth for which he had paid 
forty shillings at 16d. per yard, that “it was about thirty yards when 
it was washed, but before washing it was about thirty yards and %.” 

The suits were made by a certain William Cowper to whom and 
his apprentice the squire once paid ten shillings for making coat, 
waistcoat and breeches, and at another time a shilling “for a day’s 
work mending my old suit, riding coats, gown, etc.” Usually the 
material was fetched from Manchester; sometimes from Liverpool; 
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and once cotton stockings had been sent for as far as from London 
where the 5s. 6d. for two pairs undercut the price of Mr. Chorley, 
“haberdasher of hatts” in Liverpool, whose charge was 7s. 

Year in and year out Thomas Mort paid exactly and only 4s. a 
pair for shoes, though one of the rare flashes of bright gaiety in his 
level-headed pages is a shilling spent for a pair of “sanguin’d sho 
buckles.” The price of gloves varied; two pairs of Cordova, or 
“cordovant,” as Mort has it, were bought in 1709 for 3s. 6d. But 
the doe-leather ones had of Mr. Billing at Prescot in 1712 were 
25. 6d: a pair, with, a month later, two extra shillings “pd to Mr. 
Billing’s daughter for ye Do-leather gloves mentioned before be- 
cause of ye imposition layd lately upon leather.” 

The miscellaneous expenditures made by Thomas Mort over a 
period of twenty-two years have quaintness, familiarity, and di- 
versity to entertain the most casual reader, and significance for the 
earnest scholar. We can but sample a few of the entries in the same 
random non sequitur manner in which the squire himself entered 
under the date of July 15, 1704, the purchase of Bishop Kettle- 
well’s Of Christian Obedience, two chamber pots, a candle box, 
and a shoulder of mutton. 

They range from the inconsequentialities of “silly bub” glasses 
and “mary gold” seeds to the nine-pound purchase of a mouse- 
black horse. But no matter what the bulk or importance, the trans- 
action was as a rule made by deputy. Obviously an active man, 
paying out good shillings for new riding cloaks, traveling on his 
mouse-black horse or gray one (for which he paid ten pounds) to 
dinners, funerals, or parish meetings in neighboring Leigh—or 
sometimes even as great a distance as the approximate ten miles to 
Manchester or the twenty to Liverpool—the squire of Dam House 
seems never to have undertaken shopping expeditions if he could 
find someone to do his errands for him. Sums repaid to his brother 
or to Harry Whaley or some other of his servants as reimburse- 
ment for purchases made in his behalf in Manchester or Liverpool 
are noted day after day. Thus, “I pd my Br 14d. going to Man- 
chester with Wm Cowp. to buy a new suit for me and himself,” 
and “pd to my Br for 4 wash balls had of Wm. Goddard, 6d.” or 
“2s. od. for an Ivory handled kniffe and fork bought for me of one 
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Geo. Batersee in ye market-street in Manchester.” In fact, Alex- 
ander Mort, younger, and, it is to be deduced from purely negative 
evidence, remarkably good-natured brother of Thomas, must with 
one or another of the men servants from Dam House have been a 
familiar figure on a market day in town, dickering for wash balls or 
double wash balls (soap, as we would have it), and picking up a tin 
standish or a Book of Common Prayer in behalf of the squire of 
Dam House. 

But the picture of the younger brother, (a collector of satirical 
poetry connected with Lancashire, says the Palatine Note-Book), 
perennially and ubiquitously busy, is not a foil to a lord of the 
manor living in comfortable indolence. Thomas Mort was as busy 
a man himself as ever saw to the repairs of a country house or 
kept an oblique eye on the spiritual welfare of a village parish. 
The deputizing of small and large errands to his brother may have 
been a definite part of the living arrangement worked out between 
the two. Whether or not the brothers were dwelling together at 
Dam House in 1703, when the first entry is made, is conjectural. 
“Pd my Br” is already a frequent entry by 1705, but at that date 
it is Thomas himself who is making payments to the servant, Harry 
Whaley, “for the House.” 

Then on June 19, 1705, with a casual reference to six shillings 
“pd for 2 bottles of sack to welcome my brothr and sistr to Dam- 
house,” Thomas Mort records a domestic upheaval of some import. 
Its significance may only be gauged in terms of white wine and 
claret (three quarts of each for twelve shillings); of beef, eels, and 
“saman”; of bread and carrots, cabbage and peas; of six chickens 
for one and nine; a leg of veal at a shilling and twopence, and a 
leg of mutton at a shilling. It is not until three days later that the 
squire makes note: “My Br was marryed June ye 18th and brought 
his wife to Damhouse June rgth.” 

From then on, “my Br having taken upon him ye housekeeping,” 
there are few entries relative to chickens and beef, and the squire 
has settled down to negotiations for the mending of roofs and 
laying of flags. The living arrangement entered into between the 
two brothers seems to have been an excellent one, the younger 
evidently leasing house and grounds from Thomas, and the elder 
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in turn paying him for board and lodging in his own house. “My 
Br” (says a marginal note) “to have ye ground from Candlemas 
to Candlemas and ye house and gardens and orchard etc. from May 
Day to May Day, allowing me and my friends etc. reasonable priv- 
ileges.” For this reasonable privilege of living in comfort Thomas 
Mort paid Alexander at the rate of thirty-six pounds a year, “viz. 
for my self 12 £, for strangers and friends 6 £, coals 2 £, Harry 
8 £, and for grass and hay for two horses 8 £.” 

Through the ensuing years the sum increased to forty pounds. 
On the death of the younger brother in August 1721, his widow, 
that second wife whom he had married in 1716, took over the 
management of the house, it is presumed; for then begin the fre- 
quent entries, “pd to my sister 5 pounds for the use of the House.” 

Of Dam House itself there has existed, according to the Palatine 
Note-Book,' an engraving done about 1823 by Lieutenant James 
Bottomley which describes the house as “formerly the residence 
of A. Mort, Esq., the eminent antiquary and herald.” Baines’s 
History of Lancaster,® in 1836 dismisses it as “an ancient building 
of brick, with bay windows and gables, standing in front of the 
remains of a more ancient half-timbered mansion, . . . uninhabited, 
and falling into decay.” But a century before, its master, Thomas 
Mort, had busied himself with warding off that decay, and his 
book pictures a Dam House bulging with relatives, servants and 
visitors. Once only he describes it himself. Noting the payment 
of a tax of fifteen shillings window money due at Michaelmas, he 
enters it “for Damhouse, which I perceive is set down as having 
53 windows.” 

In and about this house of fifty-three windows came and went 
the Mort family and their household servants. One may note from 
Mort’s entries facts of economic importance as to wages paid and 
tips bestowed, each expenditure meticulously recorded. On Au- 
gust 22, 1705, for example: “pd to James Taylor: for 3 quarters 
of a year ending at Michelmas coming, 3 £, and given him 3s. as 
usually I have done.” At Christmas a year and a half before, he had 
“pd to Harry Whaley his wages for a year ending at this time 4 £, 
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given him 4s.” These were wages paid to his personal servants. 
The upkeep of Dam House entailed a variety of expenditures. 
Quietly observant of the sweep who works that his master may be 
paid, Mort’s notation regarding the expense of having his chimneys 
swept is commentary on the earning capacity of chimney-sweeps 
in 1722. Thus: “pd to John Unworth about sweeping ye kitchen 
chimney, ye great parlour chimney, my sister’s chamb: chimne 
over ye kitchen, and my own over ye little parlour 2s. for himself 
and Richd Wood: but indeed Ri Wood in effect swept them.” 
Along with economic deductions, it is curiously amusing to re- 
construct the character of the squire as it is unconsciously unfolded 
by his own evidence. Tipping perhaps went some way towards 
balancing the low wage account between master and servant in 
early eighteenth-century England. Small gratuities on special occa- 
sions or for special purposes, although they were the recognized 
order of that day, seem nonetheless to have been the squire’s de- 
light. Genet Bowker might receive only 10s. fur a quarter’s wages, 
but—“to Genet 10s. who was marryed on Sunday last, towards 
beginning house with.” William Mawdesley might be paid only 
sixpence a day for carpentering, but there is more than one nota- 
tion: “Given to Wm. Mawdesley to refresh himself and the work- 
men as they go home 1s.” There is the quaintly complacent entry 
for December 10, 1712, “To Thomas Brabin 47 shillings for ye 
chimney piece and shutters set up this evening in ye Hall, of which 
he would have return’d 15. but I did not take it, but gave 15. more 
to John Haworth who wrought with him for them both to drink 
my health.” Year after year pre-Chistmas pages show entries of 
regular bonuses in the guise of gifts to each of the household 
servants, and once there comes the suspicion that Thomas Mort 
saw himself in this respect as his own worst enemy, and that he 
considered it necessary occasionally to sit heavily upon his gen- 
erosity arising out of the importunity of the servants, lest it be his 
undoing. In March 1709 in an outburst of tough resolve he en- 
ters: “given to Abraham, Mary and Gaigner, my Bros. servants 55. 
a piece, but I told them and Tho Farnsworth that I intended here- 
after to give them all, but 5s. a piece at Christmas, and that also 
but only during my pleasure and it is my purpose not to be bound 
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to these gifts at any time nor to any retainer of Tho: Farnsworth— 
by any time I mean neither at Christmas nor any other Time.” 

A careful study of Thomas Mort’s recorded contributions to 
church, charity, and educational welfare would bear significant 
fruit in conclusions as to the relation between lord of the manor 
and the community. The local taxes to which he was subject were 
varied. Here a survey must touch only lightly on them and on the 
nature of the squire’s charitable expenditures. By way of taxes, 
“Pd Mr. Starks our constable for Astley,” notes the squire in 
December 1706, “six leyes for officers of ye militia, house of cor- 
rection bridges and other uses, 10s. 6d.” Above and beyond his 
eminently proper donation of one pound annually over a period 
of five years towards the repair of the cathedral at Chester, the 
usual and constant entries of routine taxations “for ye poor of 
Astley,” and the conscientious, if necessary continuation of the 
good works of his great-grandfather—“for linen cloath for ye poor 
of Astley towards my Great Grandfather’s legacy. 1 £ 185.”— 
Thomas Mort’s religious and charitable inclinations are the warm 
and ready answer to personal, well-known, and minute needs of 
his fellow beings. To the objects of his generosity he was bound 
by blood ties and by those of neighborhood, friendship, and 
familiarity. 

The divers channels of his charity and patronage might furnish 
the component parts of a very self-respecting modern “Community 
Chest,” with some additions now obsolete. Astley Chapel, which 
his beneficent progenitor had founded and endowed, was near to 
his heart; when it needed port wine for the sacrament “the next 
Sunday,” Thomas Mort furnished the 16s. to purchase ten quarts. 
Again, busy with its small negotiations, he gave 1s. to Dorothy 
Hey “who washes ye surplice and linen belonging to ye Com- 
munion table at Leigh, which we borrowed for our Chappel yes- 
terday.” The visitation of the Bishop at Easter called for a con- 
tribution toward the customary synodals or tributary payment. 
Parish responsibilities took Mort to Leigh to a parish meeting 
“about new recasting of our five bells into six”; and once he spent 
25. 6d. for mending his pew in Leigh Church. But Leigh Church 
was not more worn by the devout than was the little chapel of 
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Astley. The next year, “pd 2s. for 2 matts, viz for ye upper most 
seat in ye chappel where my sister sat, and ye other for ye seat 
next to it where Mrs. Siddon sitts.” In May 1706 there were forty 
shillings given to Mr. Ralph Pilling “towards the charges of erect- 
ing a schole at Leigh, which he has now promised to return back 
to me again if the . . . school be not built by the twenty-ninth day 
of September, one thousand seven hundred and seven.” There 
was no end to the small and helpful expenditures: 6d. for firewood 
for the schoolhouse; and, adding patience and interest to philan- 
thropy, a shilling “given to young Tho Hays whose speech at part- 
ing from schole I saw.” 

At the vicarage at Astley there still existed in 1885 a library of 
some two hundred fifty volumes bearing in nearly every one the 
inscription of Thomas Mort and a notation of the price paid for it 
by the squire. “It is an excellent theological library for its period,” 
says its nineteenth-century exhumer, not collected by one “actu- 
ated by any narrow or sectarian spirit.” 

But the account book gives a wider view of the bookish propen- 
sities of Thomas Mort. than is suggested by the vicarage list. 
William Clayton, bookseller of Manchester, was for many years 
recipient of payment after payment, scarcely interrupted by a 
month, for books sent to the lord of the manor of Astley. 

There is much repetition in titles, sometimes the orders placed 
by the squire reached almost wholesale proportions: “ye other 
day pd to him that was Crofts man for carrying fifty Christian 
Monitors from Mr. Clayton 2d.” To Mr. Clayton 85. 6d. were 
paid at one time for three Common Prayer Books, and again at one 
time 3d. for three “ABC’s.” The truth is that we suspect Thomas 
Mort of as much enthusiasm in bolstering the minds and morals of 
those about him as in catering to his own intellect. The number of 
Prayer Books, of Guides to Heaven (a little booklet published as 
early as 1676 for sixpence, reprinted numerous times, and sold in 
1709 for two guineas a hundred), of the Whole Duty of Man,’ of 
John Rawlet’s Christian Monitor, William Burkitt’s Poor Man’s 
Help and Young Man’s Guide, and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 


*Perhaps this was Edmund Stacy’s epitomized edition in 24°, published in 1700, 


for Mort paid only 2s. 4d. for it. 
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and Dying, each costing not more than a few shillings or pence, 
suggests distribution where they might do most good. A new serv- 
ing woman at Dam House was pretty sure to be presented by the 
master with a Prayer Book or with a copy of the Whole Duty 
which had cost as much as 25. 9d. 

Evidently the squire was no browser, for entries such as “pd to 
my Br. 10s. which he had pd to Mr. Wm Clayton,” suggest that 
as usual Alexander was shopping deputy. But when the book orders 
are sifted of the numerous tracts and good works dispensed to 
retainers or possibly to the deserving poor, a list of titles remains 
which, though chiefly theological in character, is of some general 
diversity and is certainly of classic soundness. They are the titles 
which must surely have remained on his own shelves, read for his 
own edification, for only in a few cases does he mention them as 
purposed for gifts. Gifts, however, there were. From 2 £ 10s. for 
a three-volume gilt folio Turkish History presented to a for- 
tunate Mr. Valentyne, the notes run to a secondhand copy of 
Adam Littleton’s Latin dictionary purchased as a present to Cousin 
George Mort’s eldest son, Thomas. 

A properly representative selection from the books of Thomas 
Mort is difficult to make, and we take titles more or less at random, 
with no thought of drawing a complete or typical picture of the 
library of a country squire. Indeed, the extent of the library of 
Mort as suggested by the entries of books purchased was far and 
away above that of the typical squire of his day. We choose Richard 
Baxter’s Saints Everlasting Rest, White Kennet’s Case of Im- 
propriations and of the Augmentation of Vicarages, the works of 
William Perkins, Cases and Questions Resolved in the Civil Law, 
by Richard Zouch. To leaven these come John Evelyn’s Kalen- 
daritum Hortense and Leonard Meager’s New Art of Gardening, 
Aesop’s Fables, and Nathaniel Manley’s Wonders of the Little 
World. From time to time as they were published collectively, the 
Squire invested 3s. 6d. in the Acts of Parliament. For the Dean of 
Canterbury’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and Gos- 
pels in four volumes he paid the handsome sum of one pound, that 
being part of a book-buying splurge in 1710 consequent upon a 


10Probably that by Richard Knolles, expanded in 1700 to a three-volume edition. 
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legacy of several pounds left him by his cousin, Thomas Finch. 

With a few exceptions Mort’s books were all had at Manchester, 
but there is the notice of 15. 6d. “(pd to a pedler woman for a com- 
pany of little books,”—at his own door, no doubt; and for Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion there was boat hire to the servant 
fetching it all the way from Oxford. 

To leave the lord of the manor of Astley with a volume of 
Saints Everlasting Rest under one arm, the Acts of Parliament be- 
side him, dispensing largess and moral doctrine to the poor, is to 
do him but one-sided justice. We must mark again his frequent 
dinners at the tavern in Leigh—he and his brother and three serv- 
ants, and “for 3 horses meat and drink and given in all 2s. 8d.” 
We must see him as he pays a shilling to Mr. James Molyneux “he 
playing on some musical instruments at Damhouse.” Our sympathy 
is with him when a shilling goes to his barber, Thomas Green, for 
“pulling me out ye formost but one tooth on ye under side to ye 
right hand”—the same Thomas Green to whom he regularly gives 
“1d. a time for trimming me,” and who also files his teeth. Through 
the morose chronicles of his sciatic attacks, doctored with spirits 
of wine-camphor, we see him back to health. We should call 
with him upon the Bishop, leaving a tip for the butler; upon 
Cousin Nathan Mort; upon Uncle Mawdesley at Liverpool. We 
most certainly should be at his elbow at the King’s Arms in Leigh 
“for ye sight of a Leopard, Hiana tigger: civit cat, panther, [and] 
porcupine.” And finally “to Mr. Bailies to meet Mr. Naylor & they 
making us to Eat, given to Ginet 15. and to a man that brought us 
as far as the bridge with a lanthorn it being very dark and windy 
with some rain,” we leave him well dined, in good favor with host, 
servant, and stranger, to pick his way through the wind and rain, 
by lantern light, home to Dam House. 


Dorotuy BowENn 
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